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GABRIELLE’S GUESTS. 


BENEVOLENT person once, so goes the story, invited a 
beggar from the streets to share a meal with him. He 
gave the beggar rich meats and dry wines, dessert of rarest fruits, 
cigars and coffee that might have satisfied any frequenter of the 
Café Anglais. A week after, the beggar met him and put in a 
plea for a similar banquet. Being denied, he denounced his former 
entertainer as one who had only given him a tantalising taste for 
good things, which was never more to be gratified in this life. 
* Was I not happy,’ the aggrieved mendicant exclaimed, ‘ before I 
ever knew that there were things so delightful to be had as turtle 
soup and dry champagne ?’ 

It is much to be feared that Gabrielle Vanthorpe with the 
best of motives was entertaining Robert Charlton with turtle and 
champagne. Not that these delicacies really were produced this 
evening when he and his wife took tea in the old-fashioned way 
with Mrs. Vanthorpe. Gabrielle modelled the little entertainment 
as much as possible after the fashion to which she knew they were 
accustomed, lest they, or he at least, might fancy that she was 
treating them like a patroness. But she was unconsciously feeding 
poor Robert on a fare to which he was wholly unaccustomed, and 
which he was not likely to have set before him very often. She 
talked to him with such friendly, kindly ease; she drew him out 
so delicately on the subjects he best understood ; she deferred with 
such an appearance of sincerity—indeed it was sincerity and not 
appearance—to his opinion on many things; she entered with 
such intelligence into all the political and other questions of 
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general interest he touched upon: that Charlton felt as if he were 
taken by some sudden magic out of his own hard narrow world 
with its petty amusements, and its broken glimpses at knowledge, 
into some delightful sphere where beautiful women enhanced the 
charm of their beauty by talking like rational men. Mrs. Van- 
thorpe had a great many books and engravings to show him, and 
he talked with much intelligence about them and could tell her 
many things which she did not know and was glad to learn. She 
took a genuine pleasure in talking to him, and most of the evening 
passed agreeably for her. She had her heart set all the time on 
winning his confidence so thoroughly that he would be at last 
found willing to take her advice, and then she would talk to him 
about Janet and make him ashamed of his nonsense, and teach 
him a true appreciation of his wife and of woman in general, and 
so make happy for ever the life of the poor fair one with locks of 
old. 

. Janet enjoyed the evening to the full as much as her husband 
did, although in a different way. She had ever since their marriage 
been accustomed to sink herself so entirely in him that in order to 
enjoy anything it was only necessary for her to know that he was 
enjoying it. They had had no children, and, as often happens with 
a young pair in such case, the protecting maternal sentiment 
closes around the husband and makes him its object. Janet was 
proud to see Robert able to talk to a lady of education like Mrs. 
Vanthorpe, and she anticipated nothing but good from the inter- 
vention of one so kind and clever and generous. 

The one of the little company who least enjoyed the evening, 
or rather indeed who did not enjoy it at all, was Miss Elvin. 
That young lady very quickly found out the social position of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charlton, and was exceedingly wroth at the idea of being 
set down to pass an evening with them. She would have liked 
‘Mr. Taxal, or some one of that class; but she bitterly resented in 
her mind the thought of being called upon to amuse people like 
the Charltons. Gabrielle of course asked her to sing, assuming 
that she would like to be asked, and afraid that the girl 
would think her gifts slighted if she were not called upon to dis- 
play them. Most assuredly if Miss Elvin had not been asked to 
sing she would have nourished in her mind a very grievous sense 
of wrong. But now that she was asked, she considered it a great 
piece of impertinence on the part of Mrs. Vanthorpe to invite her 
to sing for such people as the Charltons. She received Janet’s 
raptures and Robert’s somewhat slow and pedantic dissertations of 
praise with an air of indifference which he must have observed if 
he were not thinking so much of himself, and which Janet would 
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probably have noticed only that she hardly ever thought of herself. 
Gabrielle, whose habit was to interpret everything to everybody’ 

advantage, ascribed the girl’s manner to shyness or the sensitive- 
ness of genius, or some such cause not easily to be understood by 
common people. In truth, the young aspirant’s bosom was already 
swelling with anger against her unconscious hostess, who was only 
thinking how she could best help her and please her. Miss Elvin 
set down Gabrielle as a self-conceited purse-proud spoilt favourite 
of fortune, who despised Gertrude Elvin because she was only 
a struggling artist, and deliberately sought to convey to her 
the conviction that she was only good enough to sit down with 
Charltons and people of that sort. Were it not for the valuable 
aid she expected to derive from Gabrielle’s patronage, the gir 
would have indulged in some burst of open ill-humour. But she 
thought, amid whatever sense of injury, that it would be very 
convenient to be occasionally asked to stay at Gabrielle’s house. 
She and her brother lived out Camberwell way, and she saw her- 
self in her mind’s eye writing letters bearing date from Mrs. 
Vanthorpe’s more fashionable quarter. Nor did she forget Lady 
Honeybell, and the thought of how very agreeable it would be to 
be conveyed to Lady Honeybell’s in Mrs. Vanthorpe’s carriage. 
Still more perhaps did her thoughts dwell on Walter Taxal, whom 
she knew to be the son of a lord, and on whom it was not abso- 
lutely impossible that the attractions of a gifted artist who 
believed herself far from unlovely might work some little impres 

sion. Already she was longing for the next day, which was to 
bring the promised visit of Mr. Taxal and perhaps some good new 

from Lady Honeybell. All these considerations induced Miss 
Elvin to ‘ put up,’ as she would herself have expressed it, with a 
good deal of what she would have called the ‘airs’ of her hostess ; 
although she could not humour those airs to the extent of mani- 
festing the slightest interest in people like the Charltons. 

Gabrielle saw during her talk with Robert Charlton that the 
young singer seemed rather weary and moody, and that she and 
Janet were apparently not able to carry on any conversation 
between themselves or to join in a general talk. She went over to 
Miss Elvin, who was affecting to look into a music-book at the 
other end of the room. 

‘I am afraid you are tired, Miss Elvin; or lonely. We ought 
not to have asked you to sing; it must have fatigued you, 

‘Oh, thank you, no, Miss Elvin said graciously. ‘I am a 
little lonely, perhaps, without my. brother. I so seldom go out 
alone, I hardly know myself without him.’ 

‘Iam so sorry, Gabrielle said quite penitently; ‘I ought to 
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have known, I ought not to have asked you to stay. You must 
forgive me; I never had a brother, and I did not remember for 
the moment how lonely one must feel without such a companion- 
ship when one is used to it.’ 

This, however, was by no means the sentiment which it would 
have suited Miss Elvin to encourage. Nothing could have been a 
more complete frustration of her plans and hopes than that Mrs. 
Vanthorpe should suppose that she and her brother were insepar- 
able. 

‘Oh, no, it is not that,’ she hastened to explain; ‘ unfortun- 
ately, my brother and I have to be only too often separated as it 
is, Mrs. Vanthorpe. He has to give lessons out of London—in 
Brighton and other places, and sometimes I don’t see him for days 
and days together. If I were at home now, the chances are that I 
should be sitting alone there. Oh, no, it was not that I meant. 
What I meant to say was that here in this charming house 
of yours, made so welcome by your kindness and so happy, it 
seems a sad thing that he should not be here too; that he 
should be away, working perhaps with uncongenial people for a 
living.’ 

. Ah, yes; Ican quite understand that,’ Gabrielle said softly. 
‘If I had a brother I am sure I should feel as you do. There can 
be no friend like a brother.’ 

‘Pardon me, Mrs. Vanthorpe; you could hardly be expected 
to feel as I do. You could hardly have the occasion, If you had 
a brother he would be a gentleman of fortune; he would not be 
going about the world giving fencing-lessons for a living. You 
would not be going to face the great cold hard world, to expose 
yourself to slight and reproach, to fail perhaps.’ 

‘You will not fail, I know; Iam sure. We shall hail your 
complete success before long—and see how young you are! We are 
all sure of your success. Mr. Charlton understands a great deal 
about music, and he has just been telling me that he never heard 
such a voice as yours.’ 

Miss Elvin’s anxiety to please her patroness could not carry 
her farther than to express with the very slightest bend of her 
head an acknowledgment of praise coming from a person like Mr. 
Charlton. 

‘ But the gentleman who was here to-day,’ she said—‘ when I 
sang. He was not very sanguine. He said all he could to please 
you, Mrs. Vanthorpe ; but it was easily to be seen that he was by 
no means hopeful. My brother, I fear, spoils me with his praise ; 
he is so sanguine and he is so fond of me.’ 

‘But I assure you Mr. Taxal is much more hopeful than he 
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seems; only he thinks it right to guard against giving too much 
hope for fear of disappointment. He told me so, when we talked 
of you before he went.’ 

‘You were kind enough to talk to him about me?’ Miss 
Elvin said, turning the full light of her anxious eyes on Gabrielle, 
and delighted to hear that she had been the subject of conversa- 
tion. 

‘Yes, of course we did; what else should we have talked of 
then? And he told me he thought it right always to guard against 
saying too much; I suppose he does wisely in that, but I confess 
it is not my way, Miss Elvin. When I feel enthusiasm I must let 
it be seen ; but others of course are different. You may trust to his 
championship all the same.’ 

‘I know that he will try todo anything you ask him, Mrs. 
Vanthorpe ; indeed, who would not? Whatever may come, I shall 
owe all to you.’ 

Miss Elvin had grown suddenly very curious on one point. 
Was Mr. Taxal an admirer of Mrs. Vanthorpe? Was there any 
probability that she would marry him? Her brother had given 
her to understand that Mrs. Vanthorpe had suffered so much grief 
at her husband’s death that she never could think of marrying 
again; but Miss Elvin was convinced that she knew exactly what 
value to set on womanly resolves of that kind. She thought there 
was something in the devotedness of Taxal’s manner that suggested 
a love-making and a possible engagement; and it would be of very 
great importance for her to know whether there was any ground 
for this impression. She made up her mind that she would find 
out something on that head before she committed herself in any 
way either to Mrs. Vanthorpe or to Mr. Taxal. So, being a very 
clever little person as well as a great artist—clever, that is, when 
her moods of selfishness and ill-humour did not get the better of 
her judgment—she set herself to extract the supposed secret from 
Gabrielle. 

‘I have sung more than once to please myself and to please 
others to-night, dear Mrs. Vanthorpe—may I not now sing some- 
thing to please you ?’ 

The manner of the singer was particularly propitiatory and 
winning. She had seated herself in a suppliant attitude beside 
Gabrielle on a sofa, shrinking as it were beneath her protecting 
shadow and looking up to her with all her eyes. Now, Gabrielle 
was one of those rarest of beings—a heroine who did not know 
much about music. For musical performances in general she 
did not even care. Long, long hours of delight had she passed 
in listening even to such poor music and such poor singing 
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as her own. There were times and moods when one chance 
chord of a piano wafted to her ears; one sound of the trumpet 
across the park from the barracks; ay, even one bar on an old 
hurdy-gurdy, odious and insufferable to the cultivated—would set 
all her pulses thrilling as if with the deepest influence of music. 
Often had she in one sound drunk in the full sense of that exquisite 
saying of Richter’s hero about the music which speaks of things 
that in all our lives we have not found and shall never find. But 
for set musical performances, more especially of the severe and 
classic order, she had, it must be owned, rather a languid ear. So 
when Miss Elvin thus gracefully entreated her, she had the 
misfortune to respond to the invitation by replying that she should 
be delighted above all things to hear any of the early English or 
Irish or Scottish ballads—any that Miss Elvin pleased—she loved 
all of them that she knew, and was sure she should love to hear 
any one that Miss Elvin might happen to sing. Alas! Miss Elvin 
never sang that sort of music; ob, never. It did not suit her 
voice at all. She was so sorry; but she never could sing music 
like that ; in fact, her brother would not wish her to do so, as he 
. feared it would spoil her style. 

‘But I wish to sing something for you,’ she said imploringly, 

‘something specially for you. Is there anything Mr. Taxal 
particularly loves? Perhaps as you are such friends you might 
have a preference for something he likes ?’ 
_ £TI don’t think I have the least idea of what Mr. Taxal likes,’ 
Gabrielle said. ‘I have not seen him for a long time until very 
lately; until I asked him to come here and talk about you. I 
fancy he would think my taste in music barbarous, as you do, I am 
sure, Miss Elvin,’ said Gabrielle, not at all annoyed, but, on the 
contrary, highly amused. ‘Sing whatever you like yourself; 
whatever belongs to your style. I shall be sure to like it; and I 
hope we shall get you a far more appreciative audience before 
long.’ 

This was not, perhaps, a very happy way of putting a singer into 
great good humour. Miss Elvin performed a song at Gabrielle ; 
it could not be said that she sang. Then she rose from the piano 
and made a pretty little bow to Gabrielle, as if to say, ‘I have now 
performed my act of fealty.’ She regarded herself simply as a 
martyr. Miss Elvin would have judged of Julius Cesar, Michael 

gelo, Queen Elizabeth, or Madame de Staél, by his or her 
pacity to appreciate singing; that is to say, the singing of Miss 
Elvin. 

The little company did not blend ; it was, if such an illustration 

may be used, mixed but not compounded. Each of the two guests 
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who would talk at all wanted to talk only to Gabrielle.. Robert 
Charlton was happy to the very fulness of comfort while she talked 
with him. Her words made him feel clever and eloquent. When 
she turned to speak to Miss Elvin or to Janet, he fell under a pall 
of silence and began to turn over the leaves of illustrated books. 
While Gabrielle was speaking with him, Miss Elvin openly took 
refuge in music-books or photographs. The singer cared nothing 
about such art as Charlton understood. Charlton would just then 
have been sorely bored by the music of St. Cecilia. 

Gabrielle fancied that Janet must be lonely, having so little to 
do with any conversation that there was. She resolutely told 
Robert Charlton to talk to Miss Elvin for a little, and she drew 
Janet into particular conversation with herself. She was anxious, 
too, to get some account of Janet’s fellow-lodgers ; to hear about 
Mr. Lefussis, who was poor, and whom it might be possible in some 
way to help; and about Mr. Fielding. Janet opined that Lefussis 
was very poor; but she believed he was proud, and she did not 
exactly see her way to doing anything much for him of that sort. 
He made her laugh, poor Mr. Lefussis, Janet said. She had often 
seen him openly mending his old coat as she passed by his room, 
and she had seen him blackening the seams with ink. Mr. Fielding ? 
well, she did not fancy Mr. Fielding was particularly well off ; but 
he certainly appeared to have money to spend sometimes; and 
then he always spent it, Janet thought. How did she know? 
Well, Robert told her; but besides she had known him to do ever so 
many kind things for lodgers who were in difficulty. There was a 
poor man died in the second floor of the next house; and Mr. 
Fielding gave the servant in Janet’s house a letter forthe widow; 
and she wasn’t to say whom it came from; and the servant did 
not say, but she waited to see it opened, and the poor widow found 
there was nothing but a ten-pound note in it. The lady who had 
the house where Janet lived told her that Mr. Fielding was always 
doing kind things for her, and for her little girls, and for every- 
body, when he had the opportunity. Janet began to talk so much 
about Fielding that Gabrielle feared Mr. Charlton might hear what 
his good-natured little wife was saying, and wholly misinterpret 
the nature of her enthusiasm. Partly for this reason and partly 
because for motives of her own she was pleased to have heard so 
good an account of Fielding, she began to speak of his appearance 
with a certain admiration, and to say that she had been rather 
taken by his manner. Suddenly “Robert Charlton, who had beefi 
trying very unsuccessfully to carry on a conversation with Miss 
Elvin, and who had had all the difficulties of the task hideously 
aggravated by his desire to hear what Gabrielle and his wife were 
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saying, broke off abruptly in his attentions to the singer and 
turned to Mrs. Vanthorpe. 

‘You were talking of that man Fielding, Mrs. Vanthorpe? I 
don’t know what to make of him; I sometimes think he is not 
all right; I have been telling Janet to avoid him.’ 

There was something in his manner which Gabrielle, for all her 
good nature, thought unpleasant and presuming. 

‘I know nothing about the gentleman,’ she said coldly; ‘ but 
he appears to me to be a gentleman. I was saying so to your wife. 
She was afraid I might have supposed him to be rather rude in 
manner; but I did not.’ 

‘I don’t know what he does for a living; nor where he gets 
any money, Charlton went on with malice awkwardly disguised. 
‘The worst thing about being poor and living in a place like that, 
Mrs. Vanthorpe, is that it compels one to associate with people 
of whom one knows nothing.’ 

Gabrielle did not continue this talk ; but turned to Miss Elvin, 
who was now sulking in a corner, and said something toher. The 
little evening hardly recovered the introduction‘of Fielding’s name. 
Gabrielle thought Charlton looked curiously mean and vulgar 
while he was endeavouring to insinuate something vague against 
the young man in Bolingbroke Place. Charlton was angry with 
himself because he thought he had displeased Gabrielle; even 
Janet felt that the atmosphere of the evening had grown less 
genial. Gabrielle’s well-meant hospitality was not turning out a 
great success. She was a little disappointed herself, and was rather 
glad when her two guests went away; although she again assured 
Janet in friendly whispers that she would never fail Janet’s cause 
until full success had crowned her efforts. 

Robert Charlton hardly spoke a word to his wife all the way 
home. As they got to the threshold of their dismal house in 
Bolingbroke Place he said to her abruptly :— 

‘ There seems no light in that fellow’s windows ; I wonder where 
he can be at this hour?’ 

‘Mr. Fielding ?’ 

‘Yes; Mr. Fielding, as you call him.’ 

Janet did not venture upon suggesting that that was probably 
the right way to call him ; at least, that it was the only way known 
to her. 

‘Who knows what the fellow’s name is?’ Charlton fiercely 
asked. ‘Who knows what he is? I am sure there is something 
bad about him. People ought to be warned against him.’ 

They were now in the house, and actually at the door of the 
little sitting-room which Fielding occupied, Robert had let him- 
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self in with a latch-key ; a privilege almost necessarily allowed to 
lodgers in that house. He tried the door of Fielding’s room and 
found it unlocked. He turned the handle, opened the door, and 
in spite of Janet’s shrinking back and her whispered protest he 
stepped into the room, dragging her with him. It was not quite 
dark. The faintest gleam of soft light was burning in Fielding’s 
antique lamp. 

‘Halloa!’ a voice exclaimed; and Fielding struggled up from 
a recumbent position on the sofa. 

Janet started and almost screamed. 

‘Oh! so you are in, then?’ Charlton said a little confusedly. 
‘I wasn’t certain; so I just looked in to see as we were passing. 
But we must not disturb you.’ 

‘Come, I say,’ Fielding said cheerily ; ‘you did not look in, 
you know, just to gaze upon this manly form? I am sure Mrs. 
Charlton didn’t, anyhow.’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Janet in horrified protest against the very 
idea of such a thing. 

* Of course not; I said so, you know. No, Charlton, my boy, 
you looked in hoping to find me here, that you and I might have 
a midnight talk together; and here I am. I wasn’t sleeping ; 
only lying on the sofa and thinking out all manner of things. I 
am so glad you came, you two. The room was getting to be quite 
filled with ghosts; yes, Mrs. Charlton, ghosts as thick as leaves in 
that awful place that people quoted until we all got sick of it. 
Now you two good fellows have come and the ghosts are all gone ! 
Look here ’"—he turned on the light of his lamp until it burned 
with a warm and cheerful glow. ‘ Now we'll have some supper. 
I never had the pleasure of catching Janet—I mean, of course, 
Mrs. Robert Charlton—in my humble dwelling before; and she 
isn’t going now until she helps us first to get and then to eat some 
supper. Charlton, my good fellow, there’s yet some liquor left ; 
there’s more of that Burgundy. I say, how glad I am that you 
two have come!’ 

So he went talking and rattling on in what seemed to be a 
genuine reaction of high animal spirits after loneliness and depres- 
sion. He rushed about: he arranged and disarranged the tables 
and the chairs; insisted on Janet taking off her bonnet and lend- 
ing a hand in the preparations ; pulled all manner of things to eat 
and drink from cupboards ; and in fact made the dull old room 
waken up and grow lively under the influence of his genial humour 
and good nature. Janet was at first utterly puzzled as to how to 
conduct herself. She was afraid that if she lent herself in the 
slightest to the unceremonious ways of Fielding, she would be 
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laying up endless stores of jealousy and offencé to be treasured 
against her in her husband’s mind. But, to her surprise, Robert 
seemed, after his first confusion, to be doing his best to fall into the 
humour of the thing. 

‘Come, Janet,’ he said peremptorily, ‘ help Mr. Fielding. He 
is only a poor bachelor, you know, and a good-natured woman 
might lend him a hand to show him how to spread a cloth.’ 

Nothing could give Janet more pleasure than to be helpful 
and friendly to any one. She only wanted the permission. But 
as she bustled about the room, and was good-humouredly pushed 
here and there by Fielding, and called by her Christian name quite 
as often as not, and Robert Charlton stood by and made no 
remonstrance at anything, but was evidently resolved to be in the 
friendliest mood, she certainly did wonder at the changing ways of 
men; and she could only fancy that the magic of Mrs. Vanthorpe’s 
sweet influence must be already beginuing to work, and that 
Robert was being cured of his ill-humours and his jealousy. They 
sat down at last to a pleasant little supper, and Janet was made to 
have some of the delicious Burgundy, which she was not able to 
admire, honestly thinking it sour and detestable. 

‘And so you have been in the glittering halls of fashion?’ 
Fielding asked. ‘Come, tell us all about it. You Peris who 
have been within the portals, tell a poor devil shut out what 
Paradise is like.’ 

‘ Lefussis was there,’ Charlton said. 

‘He was going away when we came,’ Janet hastened to 
explain. ‘There was a delightful singer there, Mr. Fielding.’ 

. *Was there really? How much I should have liked ‘to hear 
him ; what-did he sing? Anything nice from the music-halls ?’ 

‘Oh, for shame, Mr. Fielding, to think of Mrs. Vanthorpe 
having anything from the music-halls! And it wasn’t a he at all; 
it was a young lady.’ 

‘I shouldn’t have cared for any young lady, were she another 
St. Cecilia, while that beautiful Mrs. Vanthorpe was there—and 
while Janet was there; Mrs. Robert Charlton, of course, I mean. 
With two such in presence, what care I for singers? The talk of 
some women is far above singing.’ 

‘Mrs. Vanthorpe looked lovely,’ Janet affirmed. 

‘If one could only see her,’ Fielding went on; ‘but she does 
not invite me. I think I'll go and take my stand outside her 
door every day. She must come out sometimes.’ 

‘You need not do all that,’ Janet said in great good spirits. 
‘If you go to the concert at Lady Honeybell’s next Friday she is 
sure to be there; she is going with the lady who sings.’ 
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Fielding entered perhaps half in jest and certainly half in 
earnest into the whole question of the concert: where and when 
it was to be, and whether admission was to be by payment. Then 
they talked of other things, and a pleasant hour was passed away. 
Janet thought she had never spent so free and happy an evening, 
and she began to hope that a new life was really opening on 
her. 

But when they were alone in their room together her husband 
suddenly said :— 

‘ Janet, why did you tell that fellow anything about the con- 
cert? What is it to him? What does he want there?’ 

Janet mistook altogether the source of his objection to 
Fielding’s going to the concert. 

‘Why, Robert, what harm was there in that? We are not 
going there.’ 

‘Yes; I think I shall go.’ 

‘Oh! but anyhow I am not going.’ 

‘I don’t care about that ; I would not have told him anything. 
I wish you had kept your mouth shut. What business has he 
going there ?’ 

Janet could not understand her husband’s anger this time. 
More than once when he was out of humour she had contrived 
with innocent coquetry to attract his eyes and-his admiration to 
her beautiful hair as she undid it and rearranged it for the night. 
She tried the pretty stratagem now again. She loosed the golden 
locks and let them fall around her shoulders; then coiled them up 
in some new form, and let them fall anew; she made their sunny 
splendour gleam under his eyes again and again, but all in vain. 
Her beauty could not draw him out of his ill-humour by a single 
hair, nor by all its chains of golden hair, that night. 


Cuarter VIII. 


‘LADY, DOST THOU NOT FEAR TO STRAY?’ 


Tue next day brought Walter Taxal and glad news to Miss 
Elvin. Lady Honeybell would be delighted to enrol Miss Elvin 
among the performers at her concert in aid of the cause of inde- 
pendence in Thibet. The thing had happened in the very 
luckiest manner. A lady who had promised to sing was unfortun- 
ately seized with a sudden illness—could anything be so distress- 
ing, and so fortunate ?—and Lady Honeybell was just about to 
rush round town to find a substitute when the opportune Walter 
Taxal came with his request, and the request was accepted as a 
benefit and a favour. Lady Honeybell sent the kindest, most 
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gracious, most flattering invitation to Miss Elvin, of whose brilliant 
promise she spoke in the highest terms. She had never heard of 
Miss Elvin before, but she was too delighted at the chance of 
filling up a place in her programme easily tomince her words of 
gratitude. Miss Elvin was exalted to the highest degree of self- 
satisfaction. She had never heard of the politicians who used to 
thank God that we had a House of Lords; but had she known that 
there were such, she was now in the mood to give heartfelt echo to 
their pious ejaculation. At least she would have thanked Heaven 
for a House of Lords, because the existence of a House of Lords 
means the existence of various houses of ladies—ladies like Lady 
Honeybell, who recognise genius, and are in a position to help it to 
its bright goal along its somewhat clouded way. After all, Miss 
Elvin said to herself, it is only the real aristocracy who can under- 
stand art, and when they understand can assist it. What did it 
matter how a person like Mrs. Vanthorpe might think on a ques- 
tion of art? She was not a lady of rank, like Lady Honeybell. 
The young songstress was in her heart rather ‘angry with Mrs. 
Vanthorpe. She looked on the patronage of Lady Honeybell not 
as something got through Mrs. Vanthorpe’s means, but as a pro- 
vidential interposition to rescue her from Mrs. Vanthorpe and 
transfer her to the charge of some patroness really worthy of her 
genius and her certain fame. 

Miss Elvin’s grudge against Gabrielle did not, however, go the 
length of inducing her to hasten her departure from Gabrielle’s 
house. On the contrary, she had painted the distance and the 
inconveniences of her own modest dwelling so ingeniously and 
pathetically that Gabrielle was induced to hope she would consent 
to stay with her at least until the concert: was over. Miss Elvin 
assented with words of demure gratefulness, and with the secret 
hope that she might next be asked to stay at Lady Honeybell’s, 
and then be in a position to show that self-conceited Mrs. Van- 
thorpe how little Gertrude Elvin stood in need of her patronage. 
Miss Elvin was one of the persons who in lofty moods are prone to 
describe themselves even to themselves by both or all their names. 
She was always telling herself of what Gertrude Elvin ought to do, 
or was sure to come to, or had no right to endure. 

Meanwhile Gertrude Elvin became for a few days an inmate of 
Gabrielle’s little house, and enjoyed to the very full all its easy 
luxurious ways—they were indeed luxury to her—and she turned 
her eyes whenever she had a chance on Walter Taxal, and reminded 
herself of the number of men of rank who, as she had heard, 
became charmed with great singers and married them. She had 
not yet succeeded in arriving at any satisfactory conclusion as to 
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the nature of Mr. Taxal’s sentiments towards Gabrielle; but she 
was perfectly certain that Gabrielle was doing all she could to 
secure him for herself. Meanwhile, the girl’s company was 
pleasant to Gabrielle. It took her away from herself. It gave 
her the sense of doing some good for somebody ; and Gabrielle was 
never at rest unless when she was disturbing herself in somebody's 
cause. She was grateful to Miss Elvin for allowing her to hold 
out that helping hand which the girl took without being grateful 
for it. 

* Now, who in the world are Mrs. Lemuel and her daughter ?’ 
Gabrielle asked, on the day before the concert, when Walter 
Taxal had called to make some arrangement or other with Miss 
Elvin on the part of Lady Honeybell. ‘Mr. Taxal, you know 
everybody—do you know a Mrs, Lemuel who has sent me her card, 
with “ Mrs. Lemuel and her daughter” on it, and is kind enough 
to wish to see me ?’ 

‘Lemuel?’ Taxa] said. ‘An odd name; I do seem to have 
some association with it; but I can’t recollect it just at the 
moment. Lemuel?— isn’t that the name of some one in a 
book ? ” 

‘Lemuel was the name of Gulliver for one,’ Gabrielle said. 
‘ Perhaps that is the association you have with it ?’ 

‘ Gulliver ?—is that “ Gulliver’s Travels” ?’ Miss Elvin asked. 
‘T read that book long ago; it is such stuff.’ 

‘No, I was not thinking of that Lemuel,’ Walter said; ‘I am 
sure I have some sort of association with the name; and it does 
seem something like travelling too. Lemuel! Lemuel! What 
is it?’ 

The easiest plan appeared to be to see the ladies; and they 
were accordingly introduced. In her small circle, Gabrielle had 
become a little talked of as a young woman with a remarkable 
story, good means, and a generous disposition ; and she not seldom 
received calls from previously unknown ladies, come to ask her 
aid for all manner of beneficent projects. Mrs. Lemuel proved 
to be a brisk, wiry little woman, with twinkling eyes that 
seemed to take in all the four corners of the room at once. Her 
daughter was thin too, but frail and delicate-looking; and had 
eyes that twinkled much, but did not rove so briskly and to such 
purpose as her mother’s. Hers was evidently the subjective, her 
mother’s the objective, nature. 

*I have taken the liberty to call, Mrs, Vanthorpe,’ the elder 
lady promptly began, ‘because we used to live in the neighbour- 
hood at one time, and we may in a measure call ourselves friends, 
by right of having once been neighbours. We English are usually 
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so cold—oh, so cold !—and I do not think it right at all. Besides, 
we have heard of you as of one who delights in doing good; doing 
good by stealth, you know, and blushing to find it fame; oh, 
quite blushing to find it fame, I see. You may have heard of me, 
perhaps? Now, pray don’t say you have not. I am not very vain; 
but still, one does work for fame—a little, that is.’ 

Gabrielle interposed something about her recent life not 
having allowed her to know much of what was going on in the 
world. 

‘True, true; oh, of course. Let me then explain myself. I 
am Mrs. Lemuel, the traveller; I think I may venture to call 
myself the traveller. I have just published a short narrative of 
my visit to the Court of Siam; the papers are kind enough to 
speak favourably of it; but it was really nothing; quite a little 
holiday tour. I will ask you to do me the favour to accept a copy 
of my book ‘From Lake Superior to Cape Horn:’ the idea, you 
perceive, being that a woman should travel alone from the north of 
one America to the south of the other. There was nothing in it 
but that; it really could hardly be called travelling. I think of 
doing the same thing for Africa; that will perhaps be a feat worth 
talking about—to begin, you understand, at Algiers and come out 
at the Cape of Good Hope. I should dress as a man, of course; I 
usually dress asa man. Just cut the hair short and dress as a 
man, and you may go anywhere. You ought to try it, Mrs. 
Vanthorpe; a woman of your spirit and your youth might be of 
invaluable service in teaching the world what we poor women 
can do.’ 

‘Does your daughter go with you?’ Gabrielle asked, looking 
with some wonder at the frail figure, sallow cheeks, and twinkling 
eyes of Miss Lemuel. 

‘My daughter? oh, no; she, I am sorry to say, has no taste 
for travel—no marked taste. She never accompanies me on any 
great expedition. She believes she has another purpose in life, 
and of course we cannot all mould our lives to the same end. 
My daughter teaches.’ 

‘In schools?’ Gabrielle was beginning; ‘how very good of 
her! how useful !’ 

‘In schools, Mrs. Vanthorpe! Oh, no; my daughter does not 
so narrow herself. No; she teaches in her own rooms to those of 
her sex who will listen. She tries, as far as a girl may do in such 
restricted times as ours, to imitate Aspasia—no, I don’t mean 
Aspasia, of course; I mean that very delightful and splendid 
person of whom we read such noble things—oh, Hypatia, of 
course.’ 
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Gabrielle was attracted more by the daughter than by the 
mother. She left Mrs. Lemuel to hold Walter Taxal with her 
glittering eye, seeing that that orb had just fastened upon his; and 
she turned to Miss Lemuel. 

‘I wish you would teach me something, Miss Lemuel,’ she 
said. ‘Iam sure you are doing a good work in the world.’ 

‘If you please,’ the young lady interrupted, with eyes that 
seemed almost to start from her head with sheer eagerness, ‘ not 
Miss Lemuel.’ 

‘I beg your pardon—Miss ?’ for Gabrielle assumed that 
Mrs. Lemuel had been twice married, and that this was her 
daughter by her first husband. 

‘ Claudia Lemuel, if you please. I hold that women are all 
sisters,and that such vain titles as ** Miss” are an offence against their 
bond of sisterhood. I do not insist on this in the case of any one 
who really feels otherwise ; I should not presume to address you, 
for example, otherwise than as Mrs. Vanthorpe, if you prefer to 
adhere to that form; but I request that I may be personally ad- 
dressed by my name. I am Claudia Lemuel.’ 

‘ Claudia is a charming name; I shall be delighted to call you 
Claudia. But in the case, say, of Mr. Taxal—how is he to address 
you ?” 

: ‘If he desires to address me,’ Claudia answered with earnest 
eyes, ‘he must please to call me by my name. My name is 
Claudia Lemuel; it is not Miss Lemuel.’ 

‘ But do you really think it of much importance to insist on 
any particular form?’ Gabrielle mildly pleaded. 

‘Of the very greatest importance. I have thought of it long 
and often; it is a question of fundamental truth. Your name is 
one thing; you are called another: what is that but the beginning 
of a false relationship between the individual and society ? and 
what can come of a false relationship but falsehood ?’ 

‘Oh!’ was Gabrielle’s observation. 

‘I should be so delighted if you would come one day and hear 
what I have to say to those who will listen, Claudia said. ‘I speak 
to my friends on Sunday afternoons. I do not give lectures or 
make speeches. I hold women who make speeches in contempt ; 
speechmaking is one of the falsehoods against society that men 
have invented. I only converse with those who surround me.” 

‘T shall be much pleased to come and be instructed by you,’ 
Gabrielle replied, greatly interested. ‘Do you speak on religious 
subjects ?’ 

‘I expound my creed.’ 

‘ Your creed—yes? that is ?——’ 
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‘Pessimism,’ the maiden said with proud eagerness in her 
avowal. ‘I atin a pessimist. Not of the common school, you will 
please to understand ——.’ 

‘Of the common school? No; I should have supposed not ;’ 
and Gabrielle could hardly help smiling. 

*No; I do not accept the common doctrine of pessimism at 
all. Infact, I do not believe that they who undertake to illustrate 
it really understand it. It is not enough for me to show that 
everything is ordained for the worst; that is but the beginning ; 
one is only on the threshold then of the great principles which it 
so concerns women to know. You are not to suppose, either, that 
that was the doctrine of Schopenhauer, or that I, on the other 
hand, admit anything that Schopenhauer taught on that or any other 
subject ; but I would have justice done even to one who so sadly 
failed to comprehend the true doctrine of pessimism as Schopen- 
hauer, und who showed himself so utterly incapable of appreciating 
the place of woman in the great development of the human 
universe.’ 

All this and a great deal more was rattled off with a velocity 
that almost took Gabrielle’s breath away, and an earnestness that 

. made her feel ashamed that she could not at once throw her own 
soul into the controversy. 

* Well, you shall teach me all about it, Claudia; I am very 
ignorant ; but, unlike most ignorant people, I think I am really 
anxious to learn. Do you live with your mother ?’ 

‘ My mother can hardly be said to live anywhere,’ the young 
lady answered ; ‘ she is at present staying at the Langham Hotel ; 
but she is preparing to go on her travels again. I have lived 
alone since my father’s death. I have chambers; and two friends 
attend me. I should say that the friends are persons who would 
in the common parlance of the world be called maid-servants; I do 
not call them so; I call them friends.’ 

Gabrielle began to wonder whether pessimism consisted in 
calling things by names different from those in common 
use. 

‘You must have found it melancholy living alone so long 4 
time.’ 

‘ Why should I find it melancholy? A man lives in chambers 
by himself; he is not supposed to be melancholy. Why isa woman 
to be looked on as less self-reliant and self-sufficing ?’ 

*I don’t know,’ said Gabrielle. ‘I live alone, in that sense; 
and I don’t find that I suffer much from my loneliness ; but I have 
not tried it long; and mine is rather a peculiar case. I think if 
I had a mother I would not live alone.’ 
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‘ But if your mother felt that she was called upon to travel 
through the world ?’ 

‘Ah, then, indeed » said Gabrielle; and she pursued the 
subject no farther. 

‘Iam going to give a lecture,’ Mrs. Lemuel suddenly said, 
turning to Gabrielle: ‘a lecture at St. James’s Hall. I have been 
asking Mr. Taxal to take the chair. He is so well known asa 
supporter of every good cause. It is to be called “ The Travels of 
a Lone Woman ;” it is to be illustrated with maps and pictures; 
I thought of something panoramic; but I am afraid I could not 
work it very well. I would much rather have a woman in the 
chair, for my part, than even Mr. Taxal. He is too benevolent and 
will appreciate my motives too well to be offended. It is only for 
the sake of the cause, Mr. Taxal ; to show that we women are not 
absolutely dependent on you men. Now, if I could prevail on Mrs. 
Vanthorpe just for once to conquer her congenial modesty, for the 
sake of a great cause, and take the chair for me——’ 

‘Iam afraid my interest in the cause is not nearly strong 
enough yet to induce me to do that,’ Gabrielle said. ‘I have no 
gift of eloquence, Mrs. Lemuel; I should only illustrate woman’s 
incapacity for public affairs, and so give a handle to the enemies 
of your cause.’ 

‘Strange how some women want courage!’ Mrs. Lemuel said 
contemplatively. ‘If you had travelled alone like me from Lake 
Superior to Cape Horn!’ 

‘I think I would rather walk all the way than take the chair 
at St. James’s Hall,’ said Gabrielle decisively. 

‘Strange!’ Mrs. Lemuel again said musingly. ‘ But you will 
come to my lecture ?’ 

‘I will come,’ Gabrielle said—‘ if I can.’ 

‘ And Mr. Taxal has promised to take the chair for me?’ 

‘ Oh, no, I didn’t promise,’ Taxal interposed in alarm; ‘I said 
I would think it over, Mrs. Lemuel. But one has so many things 
to look after, you know ; I may have some engagement ; in fact, I 
am sure I have an engagement that evening.’ 

‘But I haven’t told you what the evening is to be yet,’ the 
traveller calmly remarked ; ‘and you can’t know that you have an 
engagement. In fact, I don’t know yet myself what the evening 
may be. It depends upon when I can have the hall; and all sorts 
of things.’ 

This was happily vague, and Taxal began to breathe again. 

‘ You will come and hear me some Sunday ?’ Claudia said with 
supplicating eagerness. 

‘I will come and hear you with pleasure,’ Gabrielle said. She 
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was quite taken with the pale eager little girl whose mother, drawn 
by the call of duty, was about to leave her and travel over Africa. 
Suddenly the concert in aid of the independence of Thibet 
occurred to Gabrielle’s mind ; and she asked Claudia to accompany 
her there. Gabrielle never could keep from offering to do some- 
thing for any one to whom she felt drawn. The girl delightedly 
accepted the invitation. Mrs. Lemuel was too closely occupied 
with the preparations for her own lecture and her travels to attend 
any such performances. As they were going away, Gabrielle held 
her hand out to Claudia. The girl hesitated. 

‘ If you wish,’ she said timidly. ‘Ifyou think it necessary.’ She 
spoke with the manner of one sincerely anxious not to give offence, 
and yet acting under the influence of some mysterious principle 
of duty. 

‘I don’t quite understand,’ Gabrielle said; ‘I only meant to 
shake hands, Claudia.’ 

‘Yes; but that raises a great question. Why should we shake 
hands? What real meaning can there be in touching two hands 
together? It does not insure truth or friendship. It is a form 
that does not represent a truth; it is therefore a falsehood!’ 
‘then she coloured. conscious that now the whole of the little com- 
pany were listening to her. 

‘Whatever you think right, Claudia,’ said Gabrielle, idle 
‘I confess I never looked at it in that serious light before. But I 
am coming to hear you, and you shall tell me all about it and in- 
struct my ignorance.’ 

‘I shake hands,’ Mrs. Lemuel said, holding forth a stout little 
fist covered with a man’s glove. ‘I see no infraction of principle 
in it. My daughter and I do not hold ourselves pledged to each 
other’s creeds. We are independent. We go our own ways.’ 

' Quite so,’ said Gabrielle. 

‘ Was there ever seen such a pair of fools !’ Miss Elvin exclaimed 
the moment the mother and daughter had gone. 

‘A most dreadful old woman,’ Taxal said; ‘but I fancy she 
means well. I remember all about her now. She has really 
travelled ; I knew I had some association with the name.’ 

‘I feel deeply for the daughter,’ Gabrielle said earnestly. 
‘ All about her impresses me very much. She has a candid generous 
face. She must lead a melancholy life—such a life for a girl! I 
wish I could do something for her.’ 

‘For her too?’ Taxal murmured in a low tone. 

‘I feel greatly interested in her; I am sure she has a good 
heart. Her very dreams and fads and nonsense seem to claim 
sympathy for her.’ 
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‘One can’t very well feel sympathy with fools, Miss Elvin 
observed, greatly angered at the thought that this absurd girl 
was to have a seat in Mrs. Vanthorpe’s carriage on the all-important 
day of the concert. 


CuapTeR IX. 


AT A MORNING CONCERT. 


Lavy HoNnrYBELL was undoubtedly, as Miss Elvin supposed, a 
member of the aristocracy. She was the daughter of a Scottish 
Peer of very ancient family, and she was married to the Earl of 
Honeybell in the peerage of the United Kingdom. But she did 
not impress Miss Elvin nearly as much as the singer had expected. 
She was a bustling, intensely Scotch, and very kindly woman, who 
went about her drawing-room and tried to make people enjoy 
themselves on the occasion of the morning concert just as if she 
had been quite a person of humble class. This was a disappoint- 
ment to Miss Elvin, who would have liked to find a lady cold, 
distant, and haughty to other persons, but exquisitely gracious and 
friendly to Gertrude Elvin. She would have been pleased, for 
example, if Lady Honeybell had been rather aristocratically repel- 
ling in her treatment of Mrs. Vanthorpe. It would have done 
Gabrielle good, Miss Elvin thought, and taught her to set a 
proper value upon artists. But Lady Honeybell was immensely 
friendly to both of them. ‘She was receiving the company rather 
as if they were her own guests come to five o’clock tea than as 
the audience of a concert to which she had lent her house and her 
patronage. 

Gabrielle came early, with Miss Elvin and Miss Lemuel. 
Mr. Taxal was already there to receive them; and Lady Honey- 
bell at once bustled out from a little crowd of friends to greet 
them, and to introduce herself. She put poor Miss Elvin out, to 
begin with, by addressing her first and mistaking her for Mrs, 
Vanthorpe. 

‘Eh, my dear young woman,’ the kindly Lady Honeybell said, 
‘I’ve heard of your story and I’ve heard of your goodness, and I 
am glad to see ye.’ 

Here Mr. Taxal interposed, and explained that that lady was 
Miss Elvin the singer, and not Mrs. Vanthorpe. 

‘Oh, Miss Elvin; to be sure. I hope you'll forgive me; I 
didn’t know. We are ever so much indebted to you, Miss Elvin, for 
coming forward at so short a notice to help us out with our littie 
concert. And this, then, is Mrs. Vanthorpe? I heard of you, 
Mrs, Vanthorpe, from’ my old friend Major Leven—a good man if 
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ever there was one—and from Walter Taxal too. Walter here 
helps me in all my undertakings, and he has told me about you. 
This is the first day you have been into any house but your own, 
he tells me. Well, it is a good cause. You are young to trouble, 
my dear; but the world is nothing but trouble, they say.’ And 
then some other arrivals called off the attention of Lady Honeybell, 
and Miss Elvin did not think that she had got very much person- 
ally out of the interview so far. 

Lord Honeybell, it should be said, was a high and dry old 
Whig politician who resented every advance that had been made in 
anything since the Reform Bill of Lord Grey, and who occupied 
his mind and his time with statistics about the agricultural 
peasantry, and the question of local as compared with imperial 
taxation. He never took the slightest interest in any of his wife’s 
various tastes and occupations. He never appeared at any of the 
meetings, concerts, and other performances that went on under 
Lady Honeybell’s patronage and in her rooms. She was much con- 
cerned with new things, and would patronise a new female acrobat 
if commended to her as a promising person deserving of an 


. honest lady’s introduction. She had been a great spiritualist 


until the attempt at a too ingenious imposture had roused her 
robust Scotch common sense into play. She was very fond of 
helping forward deserving young men in the artistic way, and she 
loved to see her rooms filled with the pretty faces of girls. She 
was thoroughly good-hearted, honest, fussy, and whimsical; and 
she threw her whole soul into each cause or object until it was 
done with or was supplanted by some other. 

The audience soon settled down. Gabrielle sat with Miss 
Lemuel; Miss Elvin was withdrawn in order that she might take 
her place among the performers. It was arranged that Mr. Taxal, 
who was acting as a sort of master of the ceremonies—Lady 
Honeybell had neither sons nor daughters—should conduct Miss 
Elvin to Gabrielle’s carriage when the concert was over. Gabrielle 
had hardly taken her seat when she became aware of the presence 
of Mr. Fielding. 

He had come in a little late, and did not at first see his way to 
a seat. But he moved all through the rooms with complete self- 
possession until he had found a place. 

During the performance Gabrielle had full opportunity of 
studying the features and expression of Mr. Fielding, and she made 
good use of her time. He was an object of peculiar interest to 
her, and she had never before had more than a glimpse of him. 
It was the conviction of Gabrielle Vanthorpe, as it is the convic-« 
tion of nearly all persons with quick imaginations and of a good 
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many who have slow imaginations or no imaginations at all, that 
she had great power of reading the character in the face. As she 
studied Mr. Fielding’s face, neglecting for the purpose many fine 
exhibitions of musical talent, she came to the certain conclusion 
that he was a man who had a story behind him. He was still 
very young, and yet on his face there were melancholy lines which 
told of more than mere study or reflection or any of the other 
causes that sometimes cast a shadow over the purple tints of 
youth. Gabrielle thought she read the evidences of very varied 
emotions on that dark mobile face. There were traces there, it 
seemed to her, of passion and of suffering ; perhaps of repentance. 
The moment he looked up at anything the face all brightened, 
the soft glance of the dark eyes had a gleam of kindly humour in 
it; there was something almost sunny in the whole expression. 
But when Fielding looked down the evening shadows appeared to 
come over his face again. It did not escape Gabrielle’s notice 
that he was every now and then looking furtively and with a 
certain anxious keenness round the hall, either as if he were in 
expectation of the coming of some one for whom he waited: or, 
for Gabrielle thought it might be read either way, as if he were 
in fear of the entrance of some one by whom he might be recog- 
nised. 

He was a gentleman certainly, Gabrielle now said to herself. 
This was made clear to her in various ways as well as by the 
whiteness of his hand which she could see. Despite the occa- 
sional glance round the room, there was an ease and grace in his 
whole demeanour, in the very way of his entering the room and 
taking his seat, and every movement he made, that showed him to 
belong to the class which Gabrielle admitted to be that of a 
gentleman. Janet Charlton was right on that point, and Gabrielle 
felt now that she had snubbed her somewhat rashly and unjustifi- 
ably. Was he poor? surely he must be pour, to inhabit a house 
like that in Bolingbroke Place with some of its lodgers for his 
associates. If he were very poor, how did he come to throw away 
his money on the concert at Lady Honeybell’s? So resolute were 
the promoters of that entertainment to contribute something solid 
towards the cause of Thibetan independence, that they had made 
it a determination—so Mr. Taxal had told her—not to give away 
one single ticket except to the singers and instrumentalists who 
had offered their services gratuitously in the great cause. Mr. 
Fielding, then, who lodged in a small room in Bolingbroke Place, 
must have paid away a guinea for that day’s entertainment; and 
it was clear to Gabrielle that he, like herself, was not listening to 
the music. 
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For a moment her attention was drawn away, wholly drawn 
away, from her study of Fielding by seeing that Major Leven 
and his wife were among the audience. Mrs. Leven was dressed 
in deep mourning still. Her black dress and that of Gabrielle 
were two sombre spots darkling among all the bright colours of 
the room, and seeming to mark out these two women in rivalry or 
community of gloom. It was hardly possible for any eyes to rest 
. upon the one without immediately after singling out the other. 
* Are we not enclosed in a common sorrow ?’ Gabrielle asked her- 
self —‘ and ought we not to be enclosed in a common sympathy 
and affection?’ She thought with a certain penitent feeling that 
she had not been so much absorbed in her sorrow as she ought to 
have been. The face of Albert’s mother was wrought into the 
deepest evidences of mourning. ‘Why have we come here at all, 
we two women with the one trouble?’ Gabrielle thought ; ‘ we 
should be away from a crowd like this, and sympathetic and 
together.’ Mrs. Leven, she assumed, had come at the urgency of 
her husband, in whose mind it was of far more importance to do 
the slightest good for any living cause than to remain at home 
anda ziourn for the dead. Gabrielle felt the same persuasion ; but 
she could not say that any course of deliberate reflection and deci- 
sion had induced her to come out in public. Assuredly she could 
not even pretend to herself that enthusiasm for the cause of the 
independence of Thibet had impelled her. So she felt almost like 
some one detected in wrong-doing by the presence of Mrs. Leven. 
She would have liked to put herself in Mrs. Leven’s way and make 
an appeal once more to the memories of that old affection which 
surely could not all be dead as yet, and she would not have 
refrained from doing this out of any mere dread of something 
approaching to a scene. But she saw that Mrs. Leven’s eyes had 
rested for a moment on her, and that Mrs. Leven’s face became 
more rigid and chilling in its expression than before. ‘She still 
lays Albert’s death to my door,’ Gabrielle thought ; and the thought 
sent a shudder through her. 

Mr. Fielding, too, was looking at Mrs. Leven. He had perhaps 
noticed that Gabrielle was looking that way, and followed the 
direction of her eyes; or he had been drawn by one figure in 
mourning to look at the other. But now he is looking with 
evident interest or curiosity on Mrs. Leven’s face, and Gabrielle 
is absorbed in conjecture as to what he sees there. Has he any 
knowledge of who she is? and, if so, has he any profound and per- 
sonal interest in studying the changes time had made in her? All 
Gabrielle’s fancies about him came upon her, and she was thrilled 
through with anxiety and suspense. Certainly Fielding looked 
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long enough at Mrs. Leven to justify Gabrielle’s wonder, and now 
Mrs. Leven looked up and saw him. He turned his eyes away, 
but Mrs. Leven appeared to look at him in a wondering and 
anxious way. Could it be, Gabrielle thought, that she fancies she 
recognises some trace of a once dear and familiar face? Then 
Gabrielle began to puzzle herself by thinking whether Fielding 
could ever have been like Albert Vanthorpe; and though she could 
not trace any hint of possible resemblance, yet she tried to per- 
suade herself that she could see a certain resemblance in the clear 
and somewhat delicate outlines of Fielding’s face to the cold and 
melancholy beauty—for it still might be called beauty—of Mrs. 
Leven. In short, our very fanciful heroine was making up for 
herself a marvellous romance even as she sat there, and was begin- 
ning to be possessed by it, as people, whose alarmed fancy tells 
them of a startling sound, may brood upon the imagining until 
their ears seem actually to ring with it and to follow every 
vibration and echo as though such sound were in the air all 
around them. 

Gabrielle’s companion had rather a dull time of it if she was 
not wholly absorbed in the music or in the cause of Thibet ; for 
Gabrielle never interchanged even a whispered word with Miss 
Lemuel during the whole time since she had become aware of the 
presence of Mr. Fielding. She did indeed awake to attentiveness 
each time that Miss Elvin came out to sing. The first time 
Gabrielle saw her led out to the front of the platform, our heroine 
positively trembled with excitement and forgot all about Mr. 
Fielding for the moment. She was probably far more excited than 
the young singer, who showed that serene confidence before the 
event which is only born of self-conceit, and which so often gives 
place to mere depression after. Miss Elvin’s voice rang through 
the room ; almost appeared to threaten the safety of the window 
panes, like a tropical shower of hail. The singer certainly made 
herself the object of attention and even for a moment of alarm. At 
first it might have seemed as if she were likely to carry the audience 
by storm. But after a few seconds the sensation of novelty and alarm 
died away; and the voice appeared to have only monotonous 
power. Those who had been startled into sudden and novel 
interest subsided again and became languid and forgot all about 
it. Miss Elvin went off with but slight applause ; in fact, most of 
the audience did not know that her performance was coming to an 
end; and it was impossible to say whether she had succeeded or 
failed. Gabrielle’s heart sank. She returned to her study of 
Fielding. 

The concert had two parts, and Miss Elvin had a second 
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chance, and did better than the first time. She began with a less 
tempestuous display of power, and she brought the listeners up 
to her, so that the effect came at the end rather than at the 
beginning. A display of mere strength of voice at the end of a 
song will always carry away a certain portion of any audience, and 
Miss Elvin had the full benefit of this peculiarity. She received 
a good deal of applause when she went off the second time, and she 
had accomplished at least so much that people asked who was the 
girl with the loud voice? and was she the same girl who sang the song 
in the first part? Gabrielle had the advantage of hearing some of 
the comments, and of satisfying herself that there is no recognition 
of abstract laws of beauty among a modern audience. For many 
spoke of Miss Elvin as decidedly pretty, others as ‘ quite too 
lovely,’ some as horribly ugly, some as a plain little thing, and 
some simply as the girl with the mouth. On the whole, an expert 
would have said that Miss Elvin’s appearance had neither been 
success nor positive failure; that she had not made a hit, but 
that she had left it uncertain whether or not she might make 
it yet. Gabrielle was now only troubled to know how the singer 
‘herself would take it. 

The concert: was over at last, and the audience were melting 
away. Gabrielle was anxious to avoid crossing the path of Mrs. 
Leven, and she could not hasten away without waiting for Miss 
Elvin. The crowd was very great for the size of the room, and 
there were many recognitions of friends and stoppings to speak to 
acquaintances and exchanging opinions about the concert and 
about various other things, not apparently including in any 
instance the fate of the movement for the independence of Thibet, 
and Gabrielle suddenly found herself cut off from one of the doors 
and close to Mr. Fielding. 

Of course she might have passed on without seeming to know 
him. No rule of courtesy bound her to the recognition of a man 
whom she had seen only once or twice and then in the most casual 
way, without any ceremony of introduction having been gone 
through between them. Or she might have recognised him with 
a quiet inclination of the head and passed on. But in truth 
Gabrielle had not the slightest wish to get out of the acquaint- 
ance. She wanted rather to get into the acquaintance. So she 
bowed in the most inviting way as he drew close to the wall 
to let her pass, and she liked the frank brightness of his smile in 
return. 

‘ We have met before,’ Gabrielle said, stopping with her com- 
panion and letting the crowd go by; ‘ Mr. Fielding, I think ?’ 

‘I had the honour of opening the door for you,’ Fielding said, 
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entirely unembarrassed ; ‘ you would have been there until now, I 
fancy, if I had not done so.’ 

‘You are a great lover of music, I suppose, Mr. Fielding ?’ 

‘Oh, dear no; don’t care about it at all—I mean, about this 
sort of music. I hate amateur work in anything.’ 

‘You did not come here for the music, then ?’ 

‘No, I don’t suppose any one did.’ 

‘Then you were attracted by the cause ?’ 

‘The cause, Mrs. Vanthorpe? What cause?’ 

Gabrielle felt sure he pronounced the name of Vanthorpe with 
a certain hesitation, almost a tremulousness, as if it were charged 
with some peculiar emotion. 

* The cause of the independence of Thibet.’ 

‘I didn’t even know that the concert had anything to do with 
a cause, and [ don’t know anything about Thibet. Who cares 
about Thibet ? I am sure I don’t care if it never was independent. 
What does it want to be independent of?’ 

‘ Really I don’t know,’ Gabrielle said. ‘I dare say this young 
lady is better instructed. What is Thibet to be independent of, 
Claudia ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know; I do so wish I knew!’ Claudia exclaimed 
with all her usual eagerness about everything. ‘I am sure Mamma 
must know; she knows all about Thibet and every far-off place. I 
do so wish I had thought of asking her. But my own interests 
are so different from those of Thibet ; I am so absorbed in my own 
pursuits.’ 

‘T only came here,’ Gabrielle explained, ‘to hear Miss Elvin 
sing. Perhaps you came for the same reason, Mr, Fielding ?’ 

‘Miss Elvin? The girl with the dark skin and the large 
mouth? No, I think her singing is horrible; she is all airs and 
affectation.’ 

‘Oh, no, nothing of the kind,’ 

‘ Anyhow, I don’t care for the screech-owl style.’ 

‘I am deeply interested in her. I want her to succeed beyond 
all things.’ 

‘So do I now,’ Fielding gravely said. 

‘No, you do not ; you can’t; you said she sang in the screech- 
owl style.’ 

‘I have changed my opinion,’ he observed as gravely as before. 

Gabrielle did not like this way of looking at things, and would 
have drawn out of the conversation altogether if it were not that she 
had a motive for carrying it on. 

‘May I have the honour of seeing you to your carriage,’ he 
asked, ‘ if you are not waiting for any one?’ 
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Before Gabrielle could answer she found the colour rushing to 
her face and her eyes growing dim. Close beside her, forced by 
the departing crowd into actual contact with her, were Major and 
Mrs. Leven. Major Leven held his hand out to her, and said a 
friendly word or two before the crowd bore him on. Mrs. Leven 
looked fixedly at Gabrielle and then at Fielding, and passed on 
without a word. The agitation of Gabrielle must have been ap- 
parent to her companions. 

‘Do you know that lady?’ she said to Fielding, without wait- 
ing to consider what she was saying. 

‘No, I do not know her ; but I saw her to-day before, and her. 
face interested me.’ 

Gabrielle fixed her eyes upon him. 

‘ That lady,’ she said in a low tone and with some emphasis, 
‘is Major Leven’s wife; before she married him she was Mrs. 
Vanthorpe.’ 

Undoubtedly the news struck Fielding with something like 
surprise. 

‘That Mrs. Vanthorpe, then, is the Mrs. Vanthorpe—is she 
long married ?’ 

‘Not much more than a year. You had heard of her before 
this ?’ 

‘Yes. I had heard of her.’ He was looking in the direction 
the Levens had taken; he was trying to see Mrs. Leven through 
the crowd. Then he turned round to Gabrielle and begged her 
pardon as if he had forgotten to answer something she had said. 
Gabrielle was inclined to murmur, ‘Oh, my prophetic soul !’ . 

He renewed his offer to see her to the carriage, and they went 
down the stairs. On the way he said suddenly :— 

* May I ask what is the relationship between that lady and 
you? Pray excuse me if I seem at all rude; but I have a reason.’ 

‘ Her son was my husband ; he is dead.’ 

‘T ought not to have asked such a question,’ he said very earnestly. 
There was a silence as they went down the stairs. In the minds 
of both was one common desire, impelled by very different motives. 
He was trying to get some opportunity or excuse for seeing her 
again; she was trying to invent some decent pretext for asking 
him to see her again. She could not, under the eyes and ears of 
Miss Lemuel, ask him directly what he knew of the name of Van- 
thorpe, and why it seemed to have some peculiar associations for 
him. Suddenly he said :— 

‘Will you excuse me if I speak of that lady again. She had 
another son ?’ 

‘She had another son; I: hope she has still.’ 
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‘Does she hope so?’ 

At that moment'Robert Charlton suddenly appeared among 
the crowd at the door, and, seeing Fielding and Gabrielle, made a 
bow to her and hastened away looking very pale and out of humour. 
Gabrielle also saw Walter Taxal escorting Miss Elvin towards her. 
There was no possibility of any explanation with Fielding now. 

‘Mr. Fielding,’ she said in a hurried whisper, ‘it seems to me 
that you have said too much or too little. I want to hear some- 
thing more from you about this other son of Mrs. Vanthorpe—I 
mean, of Mrs. Leven.’ She was already answering the smile and 
bow of Mr Taxal, who was hurrying up with Miss Elvin leaning 
on his arm and looking gloomy and out of sorts. Fielding made 
his bow and was gone. 

Lady Honeybell’s house was in Piccadilly. Fielding lounged 
along the street in the direction of Hyde Park, partly, perhaps, 
because he knew that in that direction lay Gabrielle’s house. He 
was tormenting himself as he walked slowly on with the thought 
that he had made an idiot of himself; that he had got into a 
difficulty from which there was no easy way of getting out; that 
he had, indeed, to use Gabrielle’s words, said too much or too 
little. An hour before he would have done almost anything for a 
chance of speaking to her again; and now he began to dread the 
idea of having to speak to her again. ‘Were there ever such 
eyes?’ he thought. ‘Was there ever such a sweet, unaffected, 
noble creature? was there ever such a soul?’ The impartial 
reader may perhaps wonder which of Gabrielle’s few and not very 
striking observations filled this intelligent young man with the con- 
viction that she had ‘ such a soul ;’ but conviction comes as quickly 
as gospel light when it beams from soft bright eyes; seeing is in- 
deed believing then. Aladdin had only seen the lovely princess once 
when he became convinced of her all-goodness as well as her all-love- 
liness ; he had not even spoken to her. Fielding looked back upon 
many episodes of his own life which in their way he had thought 
bold and delightful adventures ; and he hated the memory of them. 
The very impulse which had brought him to Lady Honeybell’s in 
the hope of seeing Gabrielle seemed now something to be ashamed 
of as selfish, intrusive, and mean. 

‘You saw Gabrielle, Constance?’ Major Leven said to his 
wife, as they were settled in their carriage and going home. 

* Yes, I saw her.’ 

‘I wish you had spoken to her, dear; it will do nothing but 
harm, that sort of thing. I do think, Constance, you might have 
spoken to her and let all this foolish quarrel come to an end, 
You don’t know what harm you may be doing.’ 
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‘Excuse me, George; I don’t see what possible harm I can be 
doing. I think she appeared to be very happy; she was sur- 
rounded by friends.’ 

‘Yes, exactly, that’s just it; I don’t quite like some of the 
friends.’ 

‘I don’t suppose I should like any of her friends. I am sure I 
know the face of the girl she was with : some woman’s rights orator, 
I think.’ 

‘That girl? No, that was the daughter of Mrs. Lemuel the 
traveller; wife of Tom Lemuel, who used to be Chief Justice at 
the Cape. Mrs. Lemuel is a very good woman, though she has her 
odd ways ; her heart is in every good cause. I should be glad to 
see Gabrielle with such a woman’s daughter; it might keep her in 
serious views of a woman’s business in life. Did you see the man 
she was talking with ?’ 

‘I think I saw a tall young man with dark eyes.’ 

‘Well, do you remember old Sir Jacob Fielding ?’ 

‘Sir Jacob Fielding? I think I remember the name; was he 
something in the city? I never liked city people.’ 

‘Something in the city? Well, he was in a manner; but he 
wouldn’t have liked much to hear it put in that way, Constance. 
He was a member of a great banking-house—Fielding, Lane 
and Company—and he was one of the most earnest and public- 
spirited men I ever knew; he was always giving; he would take 
the chair at anything.’ 

‘This person you speak of, who was talking with her—is he 
anything to that Fielding ?’ 

‘By Jove, Constance, he is his son, if f am not more mistaken 
than ever I was in my life. I haven’t seen him since he was a boy, 
or little more; but I am sure it is he; and he is very like what 
old Jacob Fielding himself must have been about that time of 
life.’ 

‘Is this Sir Jacob Fielding alive still?’ Mrs. Leven asked 
with only a languid interest. 

* No, he died four or five yearsago. His eldest son, Wilberforce, 
succeeded to the title; old Jacob was the first baronet, you 
know. There were two sons; the younger fellow was called Clark- 
son.’ 


‘ Clarkson ?’ 

‘ After the philanthropist—abolitionist—you know, and that 
was the first cause of quarrel between him and his father. When 
the young fellow began to grow up, he said his father oughtn’t to 
have called him such a name as Clarkson. Then the thing went 
on from bad to worse; the young fellow wouldn’t do anything to 
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please his father, and used to say that his father’s friends were all 
old humbugs and I don’t know what else, and he wouldn’t go to 
church, and he wouldn’t go into good society, and he took to read- 
ing Darwin, and Herbert Spencer, and at last they hit it off so 
badly that he went out of the country altogether. They say he 
was in a cavalry regiment for a while—as a common trooper, you 
know; and I believe he was in India and America and all sorts 
of places. What he is doing here I don’t know, but I am deucedly 
sorry to see Gabrielle in such company.’ 

‘I dare say she will like him all the better because he did not 
care for the wishes of his father, but I am sorry to think that such 
persons should be in my Albert’s house. I ought to have expected 
it. Perhaps she will marry him.’ 

‘Oh, come, we must not run away with the story. Gabrielle 
may have only the slightest acquaintance with him; I dare say 
she is sought out by lots of people ; he may have been introduced to 
her by some one; she may have been asked to do something for him.’ 

‘Is he poor?’ 

‘I suppose so. I know I heard that he never would touch a 
penny of the allowance his father was willing to continue to make 
him after they quarrelled. He was a wrong-headed fellow, but I 
fancy he was a spirited fellow.’ 

‘ He is just the man to please that mad girl,’ Mrs. Leven said. 
‘She is sure to look on him as a hero making war against society 
and conventionality, and I don’t know what else.’ 

‘ll give her a hint, anyhow,’ Major Leven said. 

‘It will be thrown away.’ 

Leven shook his head. 

‘ You are altogether wrong about that girl, Constance, and you 
won’t allow yourself to come right. I wish you would go to her 
like an old friend and—and a mother, in fact; which you very 
nearly are, whether you like it or no, and talk to her and advise 
her. She would take any advice from you.’ 

‘Do you really want to help her, George, and to prevent her 
from having this person for an acquaintance?’ 

‘Of course I do, Constance. That is exactly what I want to 
do. I wish you would show me how to do it.’ 

‘I can show you. Go to her and tell her that this young man 
was a model son and a pattern brother ; that he is my idea of a 
most desirable acquaintance and friend; that I and all respectable 
friends of hers would particularly wish her to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance ; and you'll soon see an end to that whim ; he will not be 
very long a visitor at Albert’s house.’ 

Major Leven did not see much use in continuing the discussion 
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just then. He knew that his wife’s mind was still set against 
Gabrielle. Major Leven mentally doubted whether any man 
could by possibility get himself into such a perverted way of judg- 
ing, independent and in defiance of all facts and evidence, as this 
educated, intelligent, and really generous woman had brought her- 
self into with regard to Gabrielle. She had evidently created for 
herself a Gabrielle who bore not the slightest resemblance to the 
living Gabrielle, and who had not one quality in common with the 
girl she had known and loved for so many years. But in truth 
Gabrielle was only to Mrs. Leven what a colonial minister or a 
foreign minister often was to Major Leven himself. Besides, Mrs. 
Leven was under the necessity of justifying to herself her own 
anger and implacability ; and how could this be done otherwise 
than by persistently finding sins and causes of offence in Gabrielle ? 
Every day longer that she kept her heart closed against the girl 
she had been so fond of only made greater necessity for persuading 
herself that she was not wrong in such a course, and that her love 
had not turned to hate for nothing. It was not against Gabrielle 
alone that Mrs. Leven was fighting: it was against her own con- 
science and her own self-reproach. 

‘Major Leven puzzled himself all the evening to think how he 
should most delicately approach Gabrielle with some warning 
against the acquaintance she seemed to be now making. He 
thought he would go and see her, and then he was afraid he might 
not have the courage to press his point. He thought of writing 
her a letter; but then, did it seem quite fair to say anything 
against a man of whom he personally knew so little? Then, again, 
if it should turn out that the man was not old Sir Jacob Fielding’s 
son atall? But no, no; on that point he told himself there could 
be no doubt. He never was mistaken in a man. Why, there was 
the fellow he identified at Lahore whom he had only seen once a 
dozen years before ; there was the fellow he knew at aglance when 
he saw him going into the ball-room at Sydney on the occasion of 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit, and whom he only once got a 
glimpse of in the dock at the Maidstone assizes ever so long 
before. No, that man was old Jacob Fielding’s son. Somehow or 
other, come what would, he must take care that Gabrielle knew at 
least what sort of person it was whom she was admitting to her 
circle of friends. Major Leven’s heart was heavy within him. 

It would have been heavier still had he known that on re- 
turning home that evening Gabrielle, obeying one of her sudden 
impulses, wrote a short note to Fielding saying that she would 
take it as a favour if he would call upom her next day. 


> ; (To be continued.) % 
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Why do we Eat our Dinner? 


FaRLy last year a paragraph went the round of the papers, to the 
effect that a large female anaconda snake, in the reptile house at 
the Zoological Gardens, after a fast of a twelvemonth, had at length 
been induced to kill and swallow a duck. This very touchy and 
vindictive lady, it appears, had taken such grave offence at her 
capture in her South American home, and at her subsequent com- 
pulsory voyage to Great Britain, that she sulked persistently for a 
whole year, and invariably refused the keeper’s most tempting 
offers of live rabbits or plump young pigeons. Month after month 
she lay passive in her cage, with her heart beating, her lungs 
acting, and all her vital functions proceeding with the usual slow 
regularity of snake life ; but not a mouthful of food did she attempt 
to take, and not a single fresh energy did she recruit from without 
to keep up the working of her animal mechanism. As I read 
this curious case of a genuine ‘ fasting girl’ in my ‘Times’ one 
morning, the thought struck me forcibly—Why, after all, should 
we expect her to feed? Why should she not go on for ever with- 
out tasting a morsel? In short, why should we eat our dinner ? 
And I set myself to work at once to find out what was the general 
opinion of the unscientific public upon this important though novel 
question. 

Singularly enough, I found that most people were content to 
eat their dinner in a very unreasoning and empirical way. They 
had always been accustomed to dine daily from their childhood 
upward, they felt hungry at the habitual dinner-hour, and they 
sat down to their five courses with an unquestioning acceptance of 
the necessity for feeding to prevent starvation. But when I 
inquired why people who did not eat should starve, why they 
should not imitate the thrifty anaconda, and take one meal in a 
twelvemonth instead of three in a day, they appeared to regard 
my question as rather silly, and as certainly superfluous. Yet I 
must confess the query seems to me both pertinent and sensible ; 
and it may be worth while to attempt some answer here in such 
language as can be understanded of the people, without diving 
into those profound mysteries of formulz and equations. with which 
physicists love to becloud the subjects of their investigation. 

A still more startling case than that of the anaconda will help to 
throw a little light upon the difficult problem which we have to solve. 
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An Egyptian desert-snail was received at the British Museum on 
March 25, 1846. The animal was not known to be alive, as it 
had withdrawn into its shell, and the specimen was accordingly 
gummed, mouth downwards, on to a tablet, duly labelled and dated, 
and left to its fate. Instead of starving, this contented gasteropod 
simply went to sleep in a quiet way, and never woke up again for 
four years. The tablet was then placed in tepid water, and the 
shell loosened, when the dormant snail suddenly resuscitated him- 
self, began walking about the basin, and finally sat for bis portrait, 
which may be seen of life-size in Mr. Woodward’s ‘ Manual of the 
Mollusca.’ Now, during those four years the snail had never eaten 
a mouthful of any food, yet he was quite as well and flourishing at 
the end of the period as he had been at its beginning. 

Hence we are led to the inquiry—What is the actual function 
which food subserves in the human body? Why is it true that we 
must eat or we must die, while the snake and the snail can fast for 
months or years together with impunity ? How do we differ from 
these lower animals in such a remarkable degree, when all the 
operations of our bodies so closely resemble theirs in general 
principle ? 

Everybody has heard it said that food is to men and animals 
what fuel is to a steam-engine. Everybody accepts this statement 
in a vague sort of way, but until the last few years nobody has 
been able really to explain what was the common feature of the 
two cases. For example, most people if asked would answer that 
the use of food is to warm the body, but this is really quite beside 
the question ; because, in the first place, the use of fuel is not to 
warm the steam-engine, but to keep up its motion; and, in the 
second place, many animals are scarcely perceptibly warmer than 
the medium in which they live. Again, most people show in 
every-day conversation that they consider the main object of food 
to be the replacement of the materials of the body ; whereas we 
shall see hereafter that its real object is the replacement of the 
energies which have been dissipated in working. Indeed, there is 
no more reason why the materials of an animal body should waste 
away of themselves, apart from work done, than there is for a 
similar wasting away in the case of a mineral body such as a stone. 
When an animal does practically no work, as in the instance of our 
desert-snail, his body actually does not waste, but remains through- 
out just as big as ever. So we must look a good deal more closely 
into the problem if we want to understand it, and not rest content 
with vague generalities about food and fuel. Such half-knowledge 
is really worse than no knowledge at all, because it deludes us 
into a specious self-deception, and makes us imagine that we com- 
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prehend what in fact we have not taken the least trouble to examine 
for ourselves. 

Let us begin, then, by clearly realising what is the use of fuel 
to the steam-engine. Obviously, you say, to set up motion. But 
where does the motion come from? ‘From the coal,’ answers the 
practical man, unhesitatingly. ‘Well, not exactly,’ says the 
physicist, ‘ but from the coal and the air together.’ All energy 
or moving power, as we now know, is derived from the union of 
two bodies which have affinities or attractions for one another. 
Thus, if I wind up a clock, moved by a weight, I separate the mass 
of Jead in the weight from the earth for which it has the kind of 
affinity or attraction known as gravitation. This attraction then 
draws together the weight and the earth; and in doing so, the 
energy I put into it is given out as motion of the clock. Similarly 
with coal and air: the hydrogen and carbon of the coal have 
affinities or attractions towards the oxygen of the air, and when I 
bring them together at a high temperature (of which more here- 
after) they rush into one another’s embrace to form carbonic acid 
and water, while their energy is given off as heat or motion of the 
surrounding bodies. We might have whole minefuls of coal at our 
disposal ; but if we had no oxygen to unite with it, the coal would 
be of no more use than so much earth or stone. In ordinary life, 
however, the supply of oxygen is universal and abundant, while 
the supply of coal is limited; and so, as we have to lay in coals, 
while we find the oxygen laid in for us, we always quite disregard 
the latter factor in our fires, and speak as though the fuel were the 
only important element concerned. Yet one can easily imagine 
a state of things in which oxygen might be deficient; and in a 
world so constituted it would have to be regularly laid on in 
pipes, like gas or water, if the people wished to have any fires. 

All energy, then, is derived from the separation of two or more 
bodies having affinities for one another. So long as the bodies 
remain separate, the energy is said, in the technical slang of physics, 
to be potential; as soon as the bodies unite, and the energy is 
manifested as motion, it is said to be kinetic. But these words 
are rather mystifying to ordinary readers, and frighten us by their 
bigness and their abstract sound; so I shall take the liberty of 
altering them for our present purpose to dormant and active respect- 
ively, which are terms quite as well adapted to express the meaning 
intended, and not half so likely to land us in an intellectual cwl- 
de-sac, or to envelop us in a logical fog. When we take a piece 
of coal and a lot of free oxygen, we possess energy in the dormant 
state. But though the oxygen has strong attractions for the carbon 
and hydrogen, they cannot unite, because their atoms do not come 
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into close contact with one another, and because the two last 
named substances are bound up in the solid form of the coal. We 
might compare their condition to that of a weight suspended by a 
string, which has strong attractions towards the earth, but cannot 
unite with it till we cut the string. Just analogous is our action 
when we apply a match to the coal. The heat first disintegrates 
or disunites little atoms of the hydro-carbons which make it up, 
and sets them in a state of rapid vibration among themselves. 
This vibration brings them into contact with the atoms of oxygen, 
which at once unite with them, causing a fresh development of 
heat, and a liberation of all the dormant energy, which immediately 
assumes the active form. The carbonic acid and water (or steam) 
thus produced fly up the chimney, carrying with them the little 
bits of unburnt coal which we call smoke; and a current of fresh 
oxygen rushes in to unite with the fresh atoms of hydrogen and 
carbon which have been disengaged by the energy liberated from 
their fellows. So the process continues, till all the coal has been 
converted into carbonic acid and water—of course by the aid of a 
corresponding quantity of oxygen—and ali the energy has been 
‘turned loose as heat upon the room in which we sit and upon the 
air outside. 

In the case of an ordinary fire, where warmth is the single 
object we have in view, we only think of the heat, and disregard 
the other aspects of the process. But it is clear that an enormous 
amount of motion has also been set up by the energy of the free 
coal and oxygen, as exemplified by the draught up the chimney, 
and the numerous currents of air produced by its action within and 
without the room. Now, in a steam-engine we deliberately make 
use of this motion for our own purposes by a specially-devised 
mechanism. We allow the fire to heat and expand the water in 
the boiler, thus transferring to its molecules the separation which 
formerly existed between the atoms of the coal and the oxygen. 
Then we make the expanded water or steam push up the piston, 
and we connect the piston in turn with a crank which sets in 
motion the wheels, and so passes on the active energy to the mill, 
train, or ship which we desire to move, as the case may be. Thus 
the dormant energy of the coals and oxygen is liberated in the 
active state by their union, and is finally employed to effect move- 
ment in external bodies by the intermediation of the boiler. Even 
then, the energy does not disappear: for energy, like matter, is 
indestructible ;. but. it merely passes by friction as heat to that 
wonderful surrounding, medium which we call «ther, and is 
dissipated into the vast void.of space, no longer recoverable by us, 
though quite as really existent as ever. 
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In what way, however, has all this to do with the reason for 
eating our dintiérs? Simply this. Men and other animals may 
be regarded from the purely physical point of view as a kind of 
conscious locomotive steam-engine, with whom food stands in the 
place of fuel, while the possible kinds of movement are infinitely 
more varied and specialised. I do not mean to advance any of those 
‘automatic ’ theories which have been so current of late years. 
Whether they are true or false, they have nothing to do with our 
present subject. I only want to put in a plain light an accepted 
scientific truth. Men differ enormously from steam-engines in 
their possession of consciousness, wills, desires, pleasures, pains, and 
moral feelings ; but they agree with them in the purely physical 
mechanism of their motor organs. A man, like a steam-engine, 
cannot move without his appropriate fuel; and if the fuel is not 
supplied, the fire goes out, and the man dies. The exact manner 
in which the materials are utilised for keeping up this vital flame 
is the question to which we must now address ourselves. 

Food-stuffs and coal agree essentially in the chief characteristics 
of their chemical constitution. Both consist mainly of hydrogen 
and carbon, and both possess energy in virtue of the fact that their 
affinities for oxygen are not satisfied. Water contains hydrogen, 
and carbonic acid contains carbon; but we can get no motion out 
of these, because in them the oxygen has already united with the 
atoms for which it had affinity, and the separation necessary for 
dormant energy has ceased to exist. But in bread, meat, potatoes, 
or coal, the hydrogen and carbon remain in their free state, ready 
to unite with oxygen whenever the chance is ‘presented to them. 
All alike obtained their energy in the same way. The rays of 
sunlight falling upon the leaves of their original trees or plants 
separated the oxygen from the water and carbonic acid ‘in the air, 
and built up the free hydro-carbons in their tissues. The energy 
which they thus drank in has remained dormant within them ever 
since: in the case of the bread for a few short months, in that of 
the coal for countless millions of geological cycles. But, however 
long it may have rested in that latent form, whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs, the atoms will reunite with oxygen, and the energy 
will once more assume the active shape. There is really only one 
serious difference between coal and food, and that is that most 
foods contain another element, nitrogen, as well as carbon and 
hydrogen ; and this nitrogen is an absolute necessity for the animal 
if it is to continue living. But there are good reasons for sus- 
pecting that nitrogen is not itself a fuel, being rather analogous in 
its nature to a ‘match, and having for its business to set-up the first 
beginnings of a fire, not to keep the fire going when it has once 
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been lighted. So that this apparent difference of kind is really 
seen to be unimportant when we get to the bottom of the ques- 
tion. 

The various matters which an animal eats consist of pure food- 
stuffs and of useless concomitant bodies: just as coal consists of 
pure fuel and of the useless mineral matter known as ash. When 
an animal eats his dinner, the process of digestion and assimilation 
takes place, and has the ultimate result of separating the pure 
food-stuffs from the useless concomitants. The latter bodies are 
rejected at once; but the food-stuffs are taken up by his veins, in- 
corporated with the blood (which consists of food in different 
degrees of combustion), and used for building up the various por- 
tions of his body. Supposing the animal were a mere growing 
object like a crystal, with no work to perform and no consequent 
waste of material,.the process would stop here, and the creature 
would wax bigger and bigger from day to day, without any alter- 
ation in place or redistribution of assimilated matter. But the 
animal is essentially a locomotive machine, and the purpose for 
_ which he has taken in his food is simply that he may use it up in 

producing motion. For a while he stores it away in his muscles, 
or lays it by for future use as fat; but its ultimate destination in 
every instance is just as truly to be consumed for fuel as is the 
case with the coal in the steam-engine. 

The food, however, only gives us one half of the necessary 
materials for the liberation of dormant energy. Oxygen is needed 
to give us the other half. This oxygen we take in whenever we 
breathe. Animals like fishes or sea-snails obtain the necessary 
supply from the water by means of gills; for large quantities of 
oxygen are held in solution by water, and the needs of such com- 
paratively sluggish creatures are not very great. With them, a 
little energy goes a long way. Air-breathing animals like our- 
selves, on the other hand, need relatively large quantities of the 
energy-yielding gas in order to keep up the constant movements 
and high temperature of their bodies. Such creatures accordingly 
take in the oxygen by great inhalations, and absorb it in their 
lungs, where it passes through the thin membrane of the capil- 
laries, or very tiny blood-vessels, and so mixes freely with the 
blood itself. Thus we have food, supplied to the blood by the 
stomach, the exact analogue of the coal in the engine ; and oxygen, 
supplied to the blood by the lungs, the exact analogue of the 
draught in the engine. Whenever these two substances—the 
hydro-carbonaceous foods and the free oxygen—reunite, they will 
necessarily give out heat and set up active movements. 

The exact place and mode of their recombination we cannot 
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yet be said to fully understand. But even if we did, the details 
would be sufficiently dry and uninteresting to general readers ; 
and we know quite enough to put the subject in a simple and com- 
prehensible form before those who are willing to accept the broad 
facts without small criticism. 

We may say, then, that the energies of the body are used up 
in two principal ways—automatically and voluntarily. The auto- 
matic activities are produced by the steady and constant oxidation 
of some portion of the food-stuffs in the blood and tissues. As this 
oxidation takes place, it sets up certain regular movements, which 
compose what is (very incorrectly) known as the vegetative life in 
animals. There are an immense number of these movements 
always going on within our bodies, quite apart from our knowledge 
or will. Such are the beating of the heart, with the consequent 
propulsions of blood through the system; the expirations and 
inspirations of the lungs, which supply us with the oxygen for 
carrying on these processes; the act of digestion and assimilation ; 
and many other minor functions of like sort. But just as in the 
case of the steam-engine, so in the human or animai body, the 
union of the oxygen with the hydro-carbons, besides producing 
motion, liberates heat. This heat keeps the bodies of birds, 
quadrupeds, and human beings, which are all very active in their 
automatic movements, at a much higher temperature than the 
surrounding medium; while reptiles, fishes, and other ‘cold- 
blooded’ creatures, having much less energetic motions of the 
heart and lungs—which of course betokens much less oxidation of 
food-stuffs—have bodies comparatively little different in warmth 
from the air or water about them. We thus see in part why it 
was that the anaconda and the desert-snail could go so long with- 
out food; though we cannot quite understand that question till 
we have examined the voluntary movements as well. It should be 
added that, though the latter class of actions also produce heat— 
as we all know when we walk about on a cold day to warm our- 
selves—yet the temperature induced by the automatic activities 
of the body alone is generally sufficient under normal circumstances 
to keep us comfortably warm. Thus, while we are asleep, only 
the actions of breathing and the beating of the heart continue ; 
but the union of oxygen with the food-stuffs to produce these 
movements suffices as a rule to make bed quite hot enough for all 
healthy persons; and if we ever wake up cold after a good night’s 
rest, we may be sure that our automatic activities are not what 
they ought to be. 

The voluntary activities of the body are brought about in a 
slightly different manner. Directly or indirectly, they depend 
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upon the union of oxygen and food-stuffs within the tissues of our 
locomotive muscles, the energy so liberated being made use of to 
bend or extend our bones or limbs in the particular way we desire. 
The muscles always contain (in a healthy and well-fed person) 
large quantities of such stored-up food-stuffs; and the blood 
supplies them from moment to moment with oxygen which may 
unite with the food-stuffs whenever occasion demands. But the 
union does not here take place regularly and constantly, as in the 
case of the automatic organs: it requires to be set up by an 
impetus specially communicated from the brain. That seat of the 
will is connected with the various voluntary muscles by the living 
telegraphic wires which we call nerves; and when the will deter- 
mines that a certain muscle shall be moved, the nerves communi- 
cate the disturbance to the proper quarter, the necessary oxidation 
takes place, and the muscle contracts as desired. We do not quite 
know how the nerves and muscles perform these functions; but it 
is pretty certain that the nitrogen of our foods plays an active part 
in the process, and that, as I have already hinted, it acts in a manner 
somewhat analogous to that of a match. We may suppose, to put 
the matter in a familiar form, that the will sends down a sort of 
electric spark! to the muscle; and that this spark, lighting up the 
explosive nitrogen, causes an immediate union of the oxygen with 
the constituents of muscle, and so produces the visible movement. 

Of course, voluntary actions, like automatic ones, liberate heat ; 
but this heat is generally somewhat in excess of what is required 
for comfort, especially in hot weather. Lower animals, however, 
which have no fires and no artificial clothing, require it more than 
we do to keep us warm; and even we ourselves in wintry weather 
always feel chilly in the morning until we have had a good brisk 
walk to set up oxidation, and consequently liberate enough heat to 
make us comfortable. 

Thus all mo*ion, in the animal as in the steam-engine, depends 
upon the union of oxygen with food or body-fuel. It is true that 
in the animal body oxygen can unite directly with carbon and 
hydrogen without the necessity of a high temperature, which we 
saw was indispensable in the case of the coal, in order to bring the 
two sets of atoms within the sphere of their mutual attractions. 
But the difference is probably due to the different condition of the 
hydro-carbonaceous substances within the animal body; or else, as 
others conjecture, to the assumption by the oxygen of that peculiar 
state in which it is known as ozone. At any rate, the two pro- 
cesses do not disagree in any essential particular, being beth cases 


1 I am speaking quite metaphorically and popularly, and do not mean to imply 
adhesion to the electrical rather than to the isomeric theory of nervous conduction. 
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in which free substances, possessing dormant energy by virtue of 
their separation and their affinity for one another, unite together, 
and in so doing liberate their energy as heat and visible motion. 

There is, however, one important distinction of detail between 
the mechanism of a steam-engine and the mechanism of an animal 
body, which gives rise to many of the mistaken notions as to the 
use of food which we noticed above. In the engine, we put all the 
coal into the furnace, and burn it there at once; while the piston, 
cylinder, cranks, and wheels are not composed of combustible 
material, but of solid iron. In the animal body, on the other 
hand, every muscle is at once furnace, boiler, and piston; it 
consists of combustible materials, which unite with oxygen in the 
tissues themselves, and set up motion within the muscle of which 
they form a portion. The case is just the same as though the 
joints of an engine, instead of being quite rigid, were composed of 
hollow india-rubber and whalebone, with iron attachments; were 
then filled with coal, oxygen, and water, and possessed the power 
of burning up these materials internally and setting up motions in 
the india-rubber tubings. Hence the materials in the muscles 
are always undergoing change. The carbon and hydrogen which 
have united with the oxygen are perpetually forming carbonic acid 
and water;' and, as these have lost or given up all their energy, 
they are naturally of no more use to the body than the similar 
carbonic acid and steam which fly up the draught are of use to the 
engine. Accordingly, they are taken up by the stream of blood 
as it passes, separated from the useful components of that com- 
pound liquid by an appropriate organ, and rejected from the body 
as of no further service. 

But their place in the muscle must once more be supplied by 
fresh energetic materials; and these materials are brought to it 
by the self-same blood which removes the de-energised waste 
products. And now we begin to see why we must eat our dinners 
or starve. Every time our heart beats, every time our lungs draw 
in a breath, a certain amount of matter in the tissues of the 
muscles which produced those motions undergoes oxidation, and is 
carried off in the oxidised form to be cast out of the body as waste. 
Every new pulsation or breath requires a certain new quantity of 
energetic material, both as food-stuffs and as oxygen; and hence 
we must supply the one from the stomach and the other from the 
lungs if we wish to keep the mechanism going. The store of 
hydro-carbonaceous matters laid by in the body is generally con- 


1 I purposely simplify and omit details, so as to give the reader a graphic and com- 
prehensible picture of the central facts. So long as essentials are not distorted, a 
good diagram is far better for educational purposes than an accurate facsimile. 
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siderable in well-fed persons; for, besides the contents of the 
muscles themselves, we have usually a large reserve fund in the 
shape of fat, ready to be utilised when occasion arises. Hence, we 
can get along for a very short time, if necessary, without food ; 
because we can fall back, first upon the fat-reserve, and then upon 
the muscles and tissues, for energetic materials. But after a time 
the ceaseless beating of the heart and movement of the lungs will 
use up all the available matters, and the blood will cast off the 
oxidised product and excrete it from the body; till at last no 
more materials are forthcoming, the whole contents of the tissues 
have been oxidised and got rid of, and the heart and lungs must 
perforce cease to act, in which case the unhappy victim is said to 
have died of starvation. As regards the supply of oxygen, on the 
other hand, we are very much more restricted in our power of 
endurance; for we have no large store of this necessary for com- 
bustion laid by in our bodies, and if the supply be cut off for a 
single moment (as by compressing the throat or suffocating with 
carbonic acid) the heart and lungs must cease at once to act, and 
death takes place immediately. For of course death, viewed on 
its purely physical side, means the cessation of that set of activities 
. which results from the union of oxygen with the food-stuffs in the 
body. 

By this time I hope the reader can see quite clearly what is 
the necessity for eating his dinner. If we are to live, we must 
keep up the cycle of our bodily activities, and especially those two 
fundamental ones, the breathing of the lungs and the beating of 
the heart. In order to do this, we must supply the muscles em- 
ployed with the two energy-yielding substances, oxygen and hydro- 
carbons. The supply of oxygen must be continuous; in other 
words, we must never for a moment leave off breathing: but the 
supply of hydro-carbons may be intermittent, though it must be 
sufficient on the whole to balance waste. We must not regard the 
object of food, however, as being merely to build up the matter of 
the body; we must rather consider it as intended to recruit the 
energies of the body. The more active any creature is, both in its 
automatic and its voluntary movements, the greater will be the 
amount of hydro-carbons consumed or used up in its muscles, and 
the greater, consequently, the amount of food and oxygen which it 
will require to make up the loss. The tiny humming-bird will 
need far more food in a year than the great anaconda with which 
we began our discourse: because the humming-bird has a rapidly- 
moving heart and lungs, while the cold-blooded snake respires and 
circulates slowly ; and the humming-bird darts about perpetually 
at lightning speed from flower to flower, while the snake lies 
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coiled up motionless in its blanket from year’s end to year’s end, 
or only comes out sleepily now and then to swallow the food 
‘which will keep up its vital actions through another long and 
lazy fast. 

The desert-snail, however, can endure much longer without 
food than even the anaconda, because, like so many other mollusca, 
it ean hybernate. This process of hybernation consists in the 
inducement of a state during which the heart ceases to beat, 
respiration is suspended, and the animal can hardly be said to live 
at all. But when warmth and moisture are once more applied, 
the heart recommences its action, the lungs or gills quicken their 
movements, voluntary locomotion ensues, and the creature sets 
out again on the quest for food. Something analogous occurs in 
the case of the bear, the dormouse, and other hybernating quad- 
rupeds; but in these instances the vital functions continue much 
more in their ordinary state, and are kept up by the supply of fat 
which is dissolved by the blood, and consumed in effecting the 
necessary automatic actions. The bear, which goes to sleep in the 
autumn as sleek and plump as a prize pig, wakes up in the spring 
a poor lean wretch, with only just flesh enough to cover his bones, 
and carry him off in search of fresh food. The much more com- 
plicated mechanism of the higher animals requires to be kept 
always in action; it cannot cease almost entirely, like that of the 
snail, and then revive again when circumstances become more 
favourable. Hence hybernating mammals must lay by fat during 
the summer to keep their principal organs at work during the 
long winter fast. Yet, even among human beings, cases of ‘ trance’ 
or ‘suspended animation’ occasionally occur, during which the 
cycle of vital actions almost entirely ceases to all appearance for a 
considerable time, and then begins again on the application of 
some external or internal stimulus—which latter may be not 
unaptly compared to the slight shaking which we sometimes give 
a watch or clock to set it going when stopped by a momentary 
impediment. Persons recovered from drowning, in whom the 
cessation of action has been quite sudden and has not affected the 
structure of their organs, are often thus restored by the judicious 
use of rubbing and alcohol. 

The camel presents a more interesting phenomenon in his 
well-known humps. These protuberances consist really of reserve- 
stores of fat, which the camel uses, not only for keeping up the 
action of his heart and lungs, but also for producing locomotion in 
his frequent enforced fasts amongst the deserts of Arabia or India. 
The humps dwindle away as he marches, in a manner exactly 
similar to that of the bear’s fat during his hybernation, only of 
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course much more rapidly, as they have so much more work to 
perform. 

Finally, it may appear strange that the small amount of food 
we eat should suffice to carry our large and bulky bodies through 
all the varied movements of the day. But this difficulty dis- 
appears at once when we recollect how large an amount of energy 
can be laid by dormant in a very small piece of matter. A lump 
of coal no bigger than one’s fist, if judiciously employed, will 
suffice to keep a small toy-engine at work for a considerable time. 
Now, our food is matter containing large amounts of dormant 
energy, and our bodies are engines constructed so as to utilise all 
the energy to the best advantage. A single gramme of beef-fat, 
if completely burned (that is, if every atom unites with oxygen), 
is capable of developing more than 9,000 heat-units; and each 
such heat-unit, if employed to perform mechanical work, is capable 
of lifting a weight of one gramme to a height of 424 metres; or, 
what comes to thé same thing, 424 grammes to a height of one 
metre. Accordingly, the energy contained in one gramme of beef- 
fat (and the oxygen with which it unites) would be sufficient to 
raise the little bit of fat itself to a height of 3,816 kilometres, 
or about as high as from London to New York. Again, it may 
seem curious that the food eaten by the anaconda in South 
America, and stored up in its tissues, should suffice to keep up the 
action of its heart and lungs for so many months. But then we 
must remember that it performed very few other movements, 
most probably, during all that time; and if we think how small 
an amount of energy we expend in winding up an eight-day clock, 
and how infinitesimal a part of our dinner must have been used up 
in imparting to it the motion which will keep it swinging and 
ticking for one hundred and ninety-two hours, we can easily under- 
stand how the large amount of stored-up energy in the snake’s 
muscles might very well serve to keep up its automatic actions 
for so long a time. 

There are five hundred other little points which this mode of 
regarding our bodies at once clears up.. It shows us why we are 
warmer after eating a meal, why cold is harder to endure when we 
are hungry, why we need so little food when we are lying in bed 
inactive, and so much when we are taking a walking-tour or 
training for a boat-race, why cold-blooded animals eat so rarely 
and warm-blooded creatures so often, why we get thin when we 
take too little food, and why we lay on fat when we take too little 
exercise. But these and many other questions must be passed 
over in silence, or left to the reader’s discrimination, lest I should 
make this paper tediously long. It must suffice for the present if 
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I have given any of my readers a more rational reason in future 
for eating theirdinners. To be sure, Nature herself has admirably 
provided that even the most unscientific person should find suffi- 
cient internal conviction as to the desirability of dining without 
the aid of extraneous exhortation; but it is at least some comfort 
to know that so universal and so unreasoning a practice is not 
altogether an unreasonable one as well. 
GRANT ALLEN, 


Crucl Fate. 


Au me, why was I born 
A girl and not a boy? 
I could so well have worn 
The larger grief and joy. 
My lovers all-forlorn, 
My poodle quaintly shorn, 
My sweets and sonnets, cloy. 
I'm tired of being coy— 
Ah me, why was I born 
A girl and not a boy? 


I should have wound a horn 
In Paladins’ employ, 

Or waited night and morn 
Before the walls of Troy. 
But mine’s a lot to scorn, 
Not even Muse or Norn, 
A trivial modern toy, 

A freak of Fate’s annoy; 

Ah me, why was I born 
A girl and not a boy ? 

A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 
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BY BRET HARTE, 


ABOVE the bones 
St. Ursula owns, 
And those of the virgins she chaperones ; 
Above the boats, 
And the bridge that floats, 
And tle Rhine and the steamer’s smoky throats ; 
Above the chimneys and quaint tiled roofs, 
Above the clatter of wheels and hoofs ; 
Above Newmarket’s open space, 
Above that consecrated place 
Where the genuine bones of the Magi seen are, 
And the dozen shops of the real Farina. 
Higher than even old Hohestrasse, 
Whose houses threaten the timid passer ; 
Above them all, 
Through scaffolds tall 


And spires like delicate limbs in splinters, 


The great Cologne’s 
Cathedral stones 
Climb through the storms of eight hundred winters. 


Unfinished there, 
In high mid air 

The towers halt like a broken prayer ; 
Through years belated, 
Unconsummated, 

The hope of its architect quite frustrated. 
Its very youth 
They say, forsooth, 

With a quite improper purpose mated ; 
And every stone 
With a curse of its own 
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Instead of that sermon Shakespeare stated, 
Since the day its choir, 
Which all admire, 

By Cologne’s Archbishop was consecrated. 


Ah! that was a day, 
One well might say, 
To be marked with the largest, whitest stone 
To be found in the towers of all Cologne! 
Along the Rhine, 
From old Rheinstein, 
The people flowed like their own good wine. 
From Rudesheim, 
And Geisenheim, 
And every spot that is known to rhyme ; 
From the famed Cat’s Castle of St. Goarshausen, 
To the pictured roofs of Assmannshausen ; 
And down the track, 
From quaint Schwalbach 
To the clustering tiles of Bacharach ; 
From Bingen, hence 
To old Coblentz : 
From every castellated crag, 
Where the robber chieftains kept their ‘ swag,’ 
The folk flowed in, and Ober-cassel 
Shone with the pomp of knight and vassal ; 


And pouring in from near and far, 

As the Rhine to its bosom draws the Abr, 
Or takes the arm of the sober Mosel, 

So in Cologne, knight, squire, and losel, 
Choked up the city’s gates with men 
From old St. Stephen to Zint Midryjen. 


What had they come to see? Ah me! 
I fear no glitter of pageantry, 

Nor sacred zeal 

For Church’s weal, 
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Nor faith in the virgins’ bones to heal ; 
Nor childlike trust in frank confession 
Drew these, who, dyed in deep transgression, 
Still in each nest 
On every crest 
Kept stolen goods in their possession ; 
But only their godt 
For something new, 
More rare than the ‘ roast’ of a wandering Jew; 
Or---to be exact, 
To see—in fact— 
A Christian soul, in the very act 
Of being damned, secundum artem, 
By the devil before a soul could part *em. 


For a rumour had flown 
Throughout Cologne, 
- That the Church, in fact, was the devil’s own ; 
That its architect, 
(Being long ‘ suspect,’) 
Had confessed to the bishop that he had wreckt 
Not only his own soul, but had lost 
The very first Christian soul that crossed 
The sacred threshold; and all, in fine, 


For that very beautiful design 
Of the wonderful choir 
They were pleased to admire. 


And really, he must be allowed to say— 
To speak in a purely business way— 
That, taking the ruling market prices 
Of souls and churches, in such a crisis 
It would be shown— 
And his Grace must own— 
It was really a bargain for Cologne ! 


Such was the tale 
That turned cheeks pale 
With the thought that the enemy might prevail, 
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And the church doors snap 
With a thunder-clap 
On a Christian soul in that devil’s trap. 
But a wiser few, 
Who thought that they knew 
Cologne’s Archbishop, replied, ‘ Pooh, pooh! 
Just watch him and wait, 
And as sure as fate 
You'll find that the Bishop will give “ checkmate.” ’ 


One here might note 
How the popular vote, 

As shown in all legends and anecdote, 
Declares that a breach 
Of trust to o’erreach 

The devil is something quite proper for each ; 
And really, if you 
Give the devil his due, 


In spite of the proverb—-it’s something you'll rue. 
But to lie and deceive him, 
To use and to leave him, 

From Job up to Faust is the way to receive him, 
Though no one has heard 


It ever averred 

That the ‘ Father of Lies’ ever yet broke his word, 
But has left this position, 
In every tradition, 

To be taken alone by the ‘ truth-loving’ Christian ! 


Bom! from the tower! 
It is the hour! 

The host pours in in its pomp and power 
Of banners and pyx, 
And high crucifix, 

An1 crosiers and other processional sticks, 
And no end of Marys 
In quaint reliquaries, 
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To gladden the souls of all true antiquaries ; 
And an Osculwm Pacis— 
(A myth to the masses 


Who trusted their bones more to mail and cuirasses), 


All borne by the throng 
Who are marching along 
To the square of the Dom with processional song, 
With the flaring of dips, 
And bending of hips, 
And the chanting of hundred perfunctory lips ; 
dnd somegrood little boys 
“ho hé@ come up from Neuss 
And the Quarinuskirche to show off their voice ; 
All march to the square 
Of the great Dom, and there 
File right and left, leaving alone and quite bare 
A covered sedan, 
Containing—so ran 
The rumour —the victim to take off the ban. 


They have left it alone, 
They have sprinkled each stone 
Of the porch with a sanctified Faw de Cologne, 
Guaranteed in this case 

To disguise every trace 


Of a sulphurous presence in that sacred place. 


Two Carmelftes stand 
. On the right and left hand 
Of the covered sedan chair, to wait the command 
Of the prelate to throw 
Up the cover and show 
The form of the victim in terror below. 
There’s a pause and a prayer, 
Then the signal, and there— 
Is a woman !—by all that is good and is fair! 


A woman! and known 
To them all. One must own 
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Too well known to the many, to-day to be shown 
As a martyr, or e’en 
As a Christian! A queen 
Of pleasaunce and revel, of glitter and sheen. 
So bad that the worst 
Of Cologne spake up first, 
And declared ’twas an outrage to suffer one curst, 
And already a fief 
Of the Satanic chief, 
To martyr herself for the Church’s relief. 
But in vain fell their sneer 
On the mob, who I fear 
On the whole felt a strong disposition to cheer. 


A woman! and there 
She stands in the glare 

Of the pitiless sun and their pitying stare. 
A woman still young, 
With garments that clung 


To a figure though wasted with passion, and wrung 
‘With remorse and despair, 
Yet still passing fair, 

With jewels and gold in her dark shining hair, 
And cheeks that are faint 


Neath her dyes and her paint— 
A woman most surely—but hardly a saint! 


She moves. She has gone 
From their pity and scorn ; 
She has mounted alone 
The first step of stone, 
And the high swinging doors she wide open has thrown, 
Then pauses and turns 
As the altar blaze burns 
On her cheeks, and with one sudden gesture she spurns 
Archbishop and Prior, 
Knight, ladye, and friar, 
And her voice rings out high from the vault of the choir. 
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A LEGEND OF COLOGNE. 


‘Oh, men of Cologne ! 
What I was ye have known, 
What I am, as I stand here, One knoweth alone. 
If it be but His will 
I shall pass from Him still 
Lost, curst, and degraded, I reckon no ill 
If still by that sign 
Of His anger divine 


One soul shall be saved He hath blessed more than mine! 


Oh, men of Cologne! 
Stand forth if ye own 
A faith like to this, or more fit to atone, 
And take ye my place, 
And God give you grace 
To stand and confront Him, like me, face to face!’ 


She paused. Yet aloof 
They all stand. No reproof 
Breaks the silence that fills the celestial roof. 
One instant—no more— 
She halts at the door, 
Then enters! . . . A flood from the roof to the floor 
Fills the church rosy red. 
She is gone! 
But instead, 
Who is this leaning forward with glorified head 
And hands stretched to save ? 
Sure, this is no slave 
Of the Powers of Darkness, with aspect so brave! 


They press to the door, 

But too late! All is o’er; 
Nought remains but a woman’s form prone on the floor. 

But they still see a trace 

Of that glow in her face, 
That they saw in the light of the altar’s high blaze, 

On the image that stands 

With the Babe in its hands, 
Enshrined in the churches of all Christian lands. 





















A LEGEND OF COLOGNE. 


A Te Deum sung, 
A censer high swung, 
With praise, benediction, and incense wide-flung, 
Proclaim that the curse 
Is removed—and no worse 
Is the Dom for the trial—in fact, the reverse. 
For instead of their losing 
A soul in abusing 
The Evil One’s faith, they gained one of his choosing. 


Thus the legend is told, 
You will find in the old 
Vaulted aisles of the Dom—stiff in marble or cold 
In iron and brass, 
In gown and cuirass, 
The knights, priests, and bishops who came to that Mass. 


And high o’er the rest, 
With her Babe at her breast, 
The image of Mary Madonna—the blest. 


But yon look round in vain, 
On each high pictured pane, 
For the woman most worthy to walk in her train. 


Yet, standing to-day 
O’er the dust and the clay, 

Midst the ghosts of a life that has long passed away, 
With the slow-sinking sun 
Looking softly upon 

That stained-glass procession, I scarce miss the one 
That it does not reveal, 
For I know and I feel 

That these are but shadows—the woman was real! 





Artificial Somnambulism. 


[BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 


RaTHER MORE than a quarter of a century ago two Americans 
visited London, who called themselves Professors of Electro- 
Biology, and claimed the power of ‘ subjugating the most deter- 
mined wills, paralysing the strongest muscles, preventing the 
evidence of the senses, destroying the memory of the most familiar 
events or of the most recent occurrences, inducing obedience to 
any command, and making an individual believe himself trans- 
formed into any one else.’ All this and more was to be effected, 
they said, by the action of a small disc of zinc and copper held in 
the hand of the ‘ subject,’ and steadily gazed at by him, ‘so as to 
concentrate the electro-magnetic action.’ The pretensions of these 
professors received before long a shock as decisive as that which 
overthrew the credit of the professors of animal magnetism when 
Haygarth and Falconer successfully substituted wooden tractors 
for the metallic tractors which had been supposed to convey the 
magnetic fluid. In 1851, Mr. Braid, a Scotch surgeon, who had 
witnessed some of the exhibitions of the electro-biologists, conceived 
the idea that the phenomena were not due to any special qualities 
possessed by the discs of zinc and copper, but simply to the fixed 
look of the ‘subject’ and the entire abstraction of his attention. 
The same explanation applied to the so-called ‘ magnetic passes ’ 
of the mesmerists. ‘The monotonous manipulation of the operator 
produced the same effect as the fixed stare of the ‘subject.’ He 
showed by his experiments that no magnetiser, with his imaginary 
secret agents or fluids, is in the least wanted ; but that the subjects 
can place themselves in the same condition as the supposed sub- 
jects of electro-biological influences by simply gazing fixedly at 
some object for a long time with fixed attention. 

The condition thus superinduced is not hypnotism, or 
artificial somnambulism, properly so called. The ‘electro- 
biological’ condition may be regarded as simply a kind of reverie 
or abstraction artificially produced. But Braid discovered that a 
more perfect control might be obtained over ‘subjects,’ and a 
condition resembling that of the sleep-walker artificially induced, 
by modifying the method of fixing the attention. Instead of 
directing the subject’s gaze upon a bright object placed at a con- 
siderable distance from the eyes, so that 20 effect was required to 
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concentrate vision upon it, he placed a bright object somewhat 
above and in front of the eyes at so short a distance that the 
convergence of their axes upon it was accompanied with sufficient 
effect to produce even a slight amount of pain. The condition to 
which the ‘subjects’ of this new method were reduced was 
markedly different from the ordinary ‘ electro-biological’ state. 
Thus on one occasion, in the presence of 800 persons, fourteen men 
were experimented upon. ‘ All began the experiment at the same 
time ; the former with their eyes fixed upon a projecting cork, 
placed securely on their foreheads; the others at their own will 
gazed steadily at certain points in the direction of the audience. 
In the course of ten minutes the eyelids of these ten persons had 
involuntarily closed. With some consciousness remained ; others 
were in catalepsy, and entirely insensible to being stuck with 
needles; and others on awakening knew absolutely nothing of 
what had taken place during their sleep.’ The other four simply 
passed into the ordinary condition of electro-biologised ‘ subjects,’ 
retaining the recollection of all that happened to them while in 
the state of artificial abstraction or reverie. 

Dr. Carpenter, in that most interesting work of his, ‘ Mental 
Physiology,’ thus describes the state of hypnotism :—‘ The process 
is of the same kind as that employed for the induction of the 
“biological” state; the only difference lying in the greater in- 
tensity of the gaze, and in the more complete concentration of 
will upon the direction of the eyes, which the nearer approximation 
of the object requires for the maintenance of the convergence. In 
hypnotism, as in ordinary somnambulism, no remembrance what- 
ever is preserved in the waking state of anything that may have 
occurred during its continuance; although the previous train of 
thought may be taken up and continued uninterruptedly on the next 
occasion that the hypnotism is induced. And when the mind is 
not excited to activity by the stimulus of external impressions, the 
hypnotised subject appears to be profoundly asleep; a state of 
complete torpor, in fact, being usually the first result of the process, 
and any subsequent manifestation of activity being procurable 
only by the prompting of the operator. The hypnotised subject, 
too, rarely opens his eyes; his bodily movements are usually slow ; 
his mental operations require a considerable time in their perform- 
ance; and there is altogether an appearance of heaviness about 
him, which contrasts strongly with the comparatively wide-awake 
air of him who has not passed beyond the ordinary “ biological” 
state.’ 

We must note, however, in passing, that the condition of com- 
plete hypnotism ‘had been obtained in several instances by some 
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of the earlier experimenters in animal magnetism. One remark- 
able instance was communicated to the surgical section of the 
French Academy on April 16, 1829, by Jules Cloquet. Two 
meetings were entirely devoted to its investigation. The following 
account presents all the chief points of the case, surgical details 
being entirely omitted, however, as not necessary for our present 
purpose :—A lady, aged sixty-four, consulted M. Cloquet'on Apri 
8, 1829, on account of an ulcerated cancer of the right breast 
which had continued, gradually growing worse, during several 
years. M. Chapelain, the physician attending the lady, had 
* magnetised ’ her for some months, producing no remedial effects, 
but only a very profound sleep or torpor, during which all sensi- 
bility seemed to be annihilated, while the ideas retained all their 
clearness. He proposed to M. Cloquet to operate upon her while 
she was in this state of torpor, and the latter, considering the 
operation the only means of saving her life, consented. The two 
doctors do not appear to have been troubled by any scruples as to 
their right thus to conduct an operation to which, when in her 
normal condition, their patient most strenuously objected. It 
. sufficed for them that, when they had put her to sleep artificially, 
she could be persuaded to submit to it. On the appointed day, 
M. Cloquet found the patient ready ‘dressed and seated in an 
elbow-chair, in the attitude of a person enjoying a quiet natural 
sleep.’ In reality, however, she was in the somnambulistic state, 
and talked calmly of the operation. During the whole time 
that the operation lasted—from ten to twelve minutes—she con- 
tinued to converse quietly with M. Cloquet, ‘and did not exhibit 
the slightest sign of sensibility. There was no motion of the 
limbs or of the features, no change in the respiration nor in the 
voice ; no emotions even in the pulse. The patient continued in 
the same state of automatic indifference and impassibility in which 
she had been some minutes before the operation.’ For forty-eight 
hours after this the patient remained in the somnambulistic state, 
showing no sign of pain during thesubsequent dressing of the wound. 
When awakened from this prolonged sleep she had no recollection 
of what had passed in the interval ; ‘ but on being informed of the 
operation, and seeing her children around her, she experienced a 
very lively emotion, which the “ magnetiser” checked by imme- 
diately setting her asleep.’ Certainly none of the hypnotised 
* subjects’ of Mr. Braid’s experiments showed more complete 
abstraction from their normal condition than this lady ; and other 
cases cited in Bertrand’s work, ‘Le Magnétisme Animal en 
France’ (1826), are almost equally remarkable. As it does not 
appear that in any of these cases Braid’s method of producing 
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hypnotism by causing the eyes, or rather their optical axes, to be 
converged upon a point was adopted, we must conclude that this 
part of the method is not absolutely essential to success. Indeed, 
the circumstance that in some of Braid’s public experiments 
numbers of the audience became hypnotised without his know- 
ledge, shows that the more susceptible ‘subjects’ do not require 
to contemplate a point near and slightly above the eyes, but may 
be put into the true hypnotic state by methods which, with the 
less susceptible, produce only the electro-biological condition. 

It will be well, however, to inquire somewhat carefully into 
this point. My present object, I would note, is not merely to 
indicate the remarkable nature of the phenomena of hypnotism, 
but to consider these phenomena with direct reference to their 
probable cause. It may not be possible to obtain a satisfactory 
explanation of them. But it is better to view them as phenomena 
to be accounted for than merely as surprising but utterly inexplic- 
able circumstances. 

Now, we have fortunately the means of determining the effect 
of the physical relations involved in these experiments, apart from 
those which are chiefly due to imagination. For animals can be 
hypnotised, and the conditions necessary for this effect to be fully 
produced have been ascertained. 

The most familiar experiment of this sort is sometimes known 
as Kircher’s. Let the feet of a hen be tied together (though this 
is not necessary in all cases), and the hen placed on a level surface. 
Then if the body of the hen is gently pressed down, the head ex- 
tended with the beak pointing downwards, touching the surface 
on which the hen stands, and a chalk mark is drawn slowly along 
the surface, from the tip of the beak in a line extending directly 
from the bird’s eye, it is found that the hen will remain for a 
considerable time perfectly still, though left quite free to move. 
She is, in fact, hypnotised. 

We have now to inquire what parts of the process just described 
are effective in producing the hypnotic condition, or whether all 
are essential to success in the experiment. 

In the first place, the fastening of the feet may be dispensed 
with. But it has its influence, and makes the experiment easier. 
An explanation, or rather an illustration, of its effect is afforded by 
a singular and interesting experiment devised by Lewissohn of 
Berlin :—If a frog is placed on its back, it immediately, when the 
hand which had held it is removed, turns over and escapes. But 
if the two fore-legs are tied with a string, the frog, when placed on 
its back, breathes heavily but is otherwise quite motionless, and 
does not make the least attempt to escape, even when the experi- 
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menter tries to move it. ‘It is as though,’ says Czermak, describ- 
ing the experiment as performed by himself, ‘its small amount of 
reasoning power had been charmed away, or else that it slept with 
open eyes. Now I press upon the cutaneous nerves of the frog, 
while I loosen and remove the threads on the fore-legs. Still the 
animal remains motionless upon its back, in consequence of some 
remaining after-effect : at last, however, it returns to itself, turns 
over, and quickly escapes.’ 

Thus far the idea suggested is that the animal is so affected 
by the cutaneous pressure as to suppose itself tied and therefore 
unable to move. In other words, this experiment suggests that 
imagination acts on animals as on men, only in a different degree. 
I may cite here a curious case which I once noticed and have never 
been able to understand, though it seems to suggest the influence 
of imagination on an animal one would hardly suspect of being 
at all under the influence of any but purely physical influences. 
Hearing a noise as of a cat leaping down from a pantry window 
which looked out on an enclosed yard, I went directly into the 
yard, and there saw a strange cat running off with a fish she had 
‘stolen. She was at the moment leaping on to a bin, from the top 
of which, by another very easy leap, she could get on to the wall 
enclosing the yard, and so escape. With the idea rather of 
frightening ber than of hurting her (does one missile out of a 
hundred flung at cats ever hit them ?) I threw at the thief a small 
piece of wood which I bad in my hand at the moment. It struck 
the wall above her just as she was going to leap to the top of the 
wall, and it fell, without touching her, between her and the wall. 
’ To my surprise, she stood perfectly still, looking at the piece of 
wood ; her mouth, from which the fish had fallen, remaining open, 
and her whole attitude expressing stupid wonder. I make no 
doubt I could have taken her prisoner, or struck her heavily, if I 
had wished, for she made no effort to escape, until, with a parlour 
broom which stood by, I pushed her along the top of the bin 
towards the wall, on which she seemed suddenly to arouse herself, 
and leaping to the top of the wall she made off. My wife witnessed 
the last scene of this curious little comedy. In fact, it was chiefly, 
perhaps, because she pleaded for mercy on ‘ the poor thing’ that 
the soft end of the broom alone came into operation; for, though 
not altogether agreeing with the Count of Rousillon that anything 
can be endured before a cat, I did not at the moment regard that 
particular cat with special favour. 

The extension of the neck and depression of the head, in the 
experiment with the hen, have no special significance, for Czermak 
has been able to produce the same phenomena of hypnotism with- 
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out them, and has failed to produce the hypnotic effect on pigeons 
when attending to this point, and in other respects proceeding as 
nearly as possible in the same way as withhens. ‘ With the hens,’ 
he says, ‘I often hung a piece of twine, or a small piece of wood, 
directly over their crests, so that the end fell before their eyes. 
The hens not only remained perfectly motionless, but closed their 
eyes, and slept with their heads sinking until they came in con- 
tact with the table. Before falling asleep, the hens’ heads can_be 
either pressed down or raised up, and they will remain in this 
position as if they were pieces of wax. That is, however, asymptom 
of a cataleptic condition, such as is seen in human beings, under 
certain pathological conditions of the nervous system.’ 

On the other hand, repeated experiments convinced Czermak 
that the pressure on the animal as it is held is of primary importance. 
It is frequently the case, he says, that a hen, which for a minute 
has been in a motionless state, caused by simply extending the 
neck and depressing the head, awakes and flies away, but on being 
caught again immediately, she can be placed once more in the 
condition of lethargy, if we place the animal in a squatting position, 
and overcome with gentle force the resistance of the muscles, by 
firmly placing the hand upon its back. During the slow and 
measured suppression, one often perceives an extremely remarkable 
position of the head and neck, which are left entirely free. The 
head remains as if held by an invisible hand in its proper place, 
the neck being stretched out of proportion, while the body by 
degrees is pushed downwards. If the animal is thus left entirely 
free, it remains for a minute or so in this peculiar condition with 
wide-open staring eyes. ‘ Here,’ as Czermak remarks, ‘the actual 
circumstances are only the effect of the emotion which the nerves 
of the skin excite, and the gentle force which overcomes the animal’s 
resistance. Certainly the creature a short time before had been in 
a condition of immobility, and might have retained some special 
inclination to fall back into the same, although the awakening, 
flight, and recapture, together with the refreshment given to the 
nervous system, are intermediate circumstances.’ Similar experi- 
ments are best made upon small birds. Now, it is well known to 
bird-fanciers that goldfinches, canary-birds, &c. can be made to 
remain motionless for some time by simply holding them firmly 
for a moment and then letting them go. ‘Here, in my hand,’ 
said Czermak, in his lecture, ‘is a timid bird, just brought from 
market. If I place it on its back, and hold its head with my left 
hand, keeping it still for a few seconds, it will lie perfectly motion- 
less after I have removed my hands, as if charmed, breathing 
heavily, and without making any attempt to change its position or 
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to fly away.’ (‘Two of the birds,’ says the report, ‘were treated 
in this manner without effect; but the third, a siskin, fell into a 
sleeping condition, and remained completely immovable on its 
back, until pushed with a glass tube, when it awoke and flew 
actively around the room.’) 

Also when a bird is in a sitting position, and the head is pressed 
slightly back, the bird falls into a sleeping condition, even though 
the eyes had been open. ‘I have often noticed,’ says Czermak, 
‘that the {birds under these circumstances close their eyes for a 
few minutes or even a quarter of an hour, and are more or less fast 
asleep.’ 

Lastly, as to the chalk-line in Kircher’s experiment. Czermak 
found, as already said, that pigeons do not become motionless, as 
happens to hens, if merely held firmly in the hand, and their heads and 
necks pressed gently on the table. Nor can they be hypnotised like 
small birds in the experiment last mentioned. ‘ That is,’ he says, 
‘TI held them with a thumb placed on each side of the head, which 
I bent over a little, while the other hand held the body gently 
pressed down upon the table; but even this treatment, which has 
‘such an effect on little birds, did not seem to succeed at first with 
the pigeons: almost always they flew away as soon as I liberated 
them and entirely removed my hands.’ But he presently noticed 
that the short time during which the pigeons remained quiet 
lengthened considerably when the finger only of the hand which 
held the head was removed. Removing the hand holding the body 
made no difference, but retaining the other hand near the bird’s 
head, the hand made all the difference in the world. Pursuing 
the line of research thus indicated, Czermak found to his astonish- 
ment that the fixing of the pigeon’s look on the finger placed before 
its eyes was the secret of the matter. In order to determine the 
question still more clearly, he tried the experiment on a pigeon 
which he had clasped firmly by the body in his left hand, but whose 
neck and head were perfectly free. ‘I held one finger of my right 
hand steadily before the top of its beak,—and what did I see? 
The first pigeon with which I made this attempt remained rigid 
and motionless, as if bound, for several minutes, before the out- 
stretched forefinger of my right hand! Yes,I could take my 
left hand, with which I had held the bird, and again touch the 
pigeon without waking it up ; the animal remained in the same posi- 
tion while I held my outstretched finger still pointing toward the 
beak.’ ‘The lecturer,’ says the report, ‘demonstrated this experi- 
ment in the most successful manner with a pigeon which was 
brought to him.’ 

Yet it is to be noticed that among animals, as among men, 
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different degrees of subjectivity exist. ‘ Individual inward rela- 
tions,’ says Czermak, ‘as well as outward conditions, must neces 
sarily exercise some disturbing influence, whether the animal will 
give itself up to the requisite exertions of certain parts of its brain 
with more or less inclination or otherwise. We often see, for 
example, that a pigeon endeavours to escape from confinement by 
a quick turning of its head from side to side. In following these 
singular and characteristic movements of the head and neck, with 
the finger held before the bird, one either gains his point, or else 
makes the pigeon so perplexed and excited that it at last becomes 
quiet, so that, if it is held firmly by the body and head, it can be 
forced gently down upon the table. As Schopenhauer says of 
sleeping, “The brain must bite.” I will also mention here, by 
the way, that a tame parrot, which I have in my house, can be 
placed in this sleepy condition by simply holding the finger steadily 
before the top of its beak.’ 

I may cite here a singular illustration of the effect of perplexity 
in the case of a ereature in all other respects much more naturally 
circumstanced than the hens, pigeons, and small birds of Czermak’s 
experiments. In the spring of 1859, when I was an undergraduate 
at Cambridge, I and a friend of mine were in canoes on the part 
of the Cam which flows through the College grounds. Here there 
are many ducks and a few swans. It occurred to us, not, I fear, 
from any special scientific spirit, but as a matter of curiosity, to 
inquire whether it was possible to pass over a duck in a canoe. 
Of course on the approach of either canoe a duck would try to get 
out of the way on one side or the other ; but on the course of the 
canoe being rapidly changed, the duck would have to change his 
course. Then the canoe’s course would again be changed, so as to 
impel the duck to try the other side. The canoe drawing all the 
time nearer, and her changes of course being made very lightly 
and in quicker and quicker alternation as she approached, the duck 
would generally get bewildered, and finally would allow the canoe 
to pass over him, gently pressing him under water in its course. 
The process, in fact, was a sort of exceedingly mild keel-hauling. 
The absolute rigidity of body and the dull stupid stare with which 
some of the ducks met their fate seems to me (now: I was not in 
1859 familiar with the phenomena of hypnotism) to suggest that 
the effect was to be explained as Czermak explains the hypnotism 
of the pigeons on which he experimented. 

We shall be better able now to understand the phenomena’ of 
artificial somnambulism in the case of human beings. If the cir- 
cumstances observed by Kircher, Czermak, Lewissohn, and others, 
suggest, as I think they do, that animal hypnotism is a form of 
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the phenomenon sometimes called fascination, we may be led to 
regard the possibility of artificial somnambulism in men as a 
survival of a property playing in all probability an important and 
valuable part in the economy of animal life. It is in this direction, 
at present, that the evidence seems to tend. 

The most remarkable circumstance about the completely 
hypnotised subject is the seemingly complete control of the will of 
the ‘subject’ and even of his opinions. Even the mere suggestions 
of the operator, not expressed verbally or by signs, but by move- 
ments imparted to the body of the subject, are at once responded 
to, as though, to use Dr. Garth Wilkinson’s expression, the whole 
man were given to each perception. Thus, ‘if the hand be placed,’ 
says Dr. Carpenter, ‘upon the top of the head, the somnambulist 
will frequently, of his own accord, draw up his body to its fullest 
height, and throw his head slightly back; his countenance then 
assumes an expression of the most lofty pride, and his whole mind 
is obviously possessed by that feeling. When the first action does 
not of itself call forth the rest, it is sufficient for the operator to 
straighten the legs and spine, and to throw the head somewhat 

‘ back, to arouse that feeling and the corresponding expression to 
its fullest intensity. During the most complete domination of 
this «motion, let the head be bent forward, and the body and 
limbs gently flexed ; and the most profound humility then instan- 
taneously takes its place.’ Of course in some cases we may well 
believe that the expressions thus described by Dr. Carpenter have 
been simulated by the subject. But there can be no reason to 
doubt the reality of the operator’s control in many cases. Dr. 
Carpenter says that he has not only been an eye-witness of them 
on various occasions, but that he places full reliance on the tes- 
timony of an intelligent friend, who submitted himself to Mr. 
Braid’s manipulations, but retained sufficient self-consciousness 
and voluntary power to endeavour to exercise some resistance to 
their influence at the time, and subsequently to retrace his course 
of thought and feeling. ‘This gentleman declares,’ says Dr. 
Carpenter, ‘that, although accustomed to the study of character 
and to self-observation, he could not have conceived that the whole 
mental state should have undergone so instantaneous and complete 
a metamorphosis, as he remembers it to have done, when his head 
and body were bent forward in the attitude of humility, after having 
been drawn to their full height in that of self-esteem.’ 

A most graphic description of the phenomena of hypnotism 
is given by Dr. Garth Wilkinson:—‘The preliminary state is 
that of abstraction, produced by fixed gaze upon some unexciting 
and empty thing (for poverty of object engenders abstraction), 
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and this abstraction is the logical premiss of what follows. Abstrac- 
tion tends to become more and more abstract, narrower and narrower ; 
it tends to unity and afterwards to nullity. There, then, the 
patient is, at the summit of attention, with no object left, a mere 
statue of attention, a listening, expectant life ; a perfectly undis- 
tracted faculty, dreaming of a lessening and lessening mathematical 
point: the end of his mind sharpened away to nothing. What 
happens? Any sensation that appeals is met by this brilliant 
attention, and receives its diamond glare; being perceived with a 
force of leisure of which our distracted life affords only the rudi- 
ments. External influences are sensated, sympathised with, to an 
extraordinary degree; harmonious music sways the body into graces 
the most affecting ; discords jar it, as though they would tear it 
limb from limb. Cold and heat are perceived with similar exalt- 
ation ; so also smells and touches. In short, the whole man appears 
to be given to each perception. The body trembles like down 
with the wafts of the atmosphere ; the world plays upon it as upon 
a spiritual instrument finely attuned.’ 

This state, which may be called the natural hypnotic state, 
may be artificially modified. ‘The power of suggestion over the 
patient, says Dr. Garth Wilkinson, ‘is excessive. If you say, 
‘“ What animal is it ?” the patient will tell you it is a lamb, or a 
rabbit, or any other. “ Does he see it?” “Yes.” “ What animal 
is it now?” putting depth and gloom into the tone of now, and 
thereby suggesting a difference. “Oh!” with a shudder, “ it is a 
wolf!” ‘What colour is it?” still glooming the phrase. ‘ Black.” 
** What colour is it now?” giving the now a cheerful air. “Oh! 
a beautiful blue!” (rather an unusual colour for a wolf, I would 
suggest), spoken with the utmost delight (and no wonder ! especially 
if the hypnotic subject were a naturalist). And so you lead the 
subject through any dreams you please, by variations of questions 
and of inflections of the voice ; and he sces and feels all as real.’ 

We have seen how the patient’s mind can be influenced by 
changing the posture of his body. Dr. Wilkinson gives very re- 
markable evidence on this point. ‘ Double his fist and pull up 
his arm, if you dare,’ he ‘says, of the subject, ‘for you will have 
the strength of your ribs rudely tested. Put him on his knees and 
clasp his hands, and the saints and devotees of the artists will pale 
before the trueness of his devout actings. Raise his head while in 
prayer, and his lips pour forth exulting glorifications, as he sees 
heaven opened, and the majesty of God raising him to his place ; 
then in a moment depress the head, and he is in dust and ashes, 
an unworthy sinner, with the pit of hell yawning at his feet. Or 
compress the forehead, so as to wrinkle it vertically, and thorny- 
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toothed clouds contract in from the very horizon’ (in the subject’s 
imagination, it will be understood) ; ‘and what is remarkable, the 
smallest pinch and wrinkle, such as will lie between your nipping 
nails, is sufficient nucleus to crystallise the man into that shape, 
and to make him all foreboding, as, again, the smallest expansion 
in a moment brings the opposite state, with a full breathing of 
delight.’ 

Some will perhaps think the next instance the most remarkable 
of all, perfectly natural though one half of the performance may 
have been. The subject being a young lady, the operator asks 
whether she or another is the prettier, raising her head as he puts 
the question. ‘Observe,’ says Dr. Wilkinson, ‘the inexpressible 
hauteur, and the puff sneers let off from the lips’ (see Darwin’s 
treatise on the ‘ Expression of the Emotions,’ plate IV. 1, and 
plate V. 1) ‘ which indicate a conclusion too certain to need utter- 
ance. Depress the head, and repeat the question, and mark the 
self-abasement with which she now says ‘ She is,’ as hardly worthy 
to make the comparison.’ 

In this state, in fact, ‘whatever posture of any passion is 
induced, the passion comes into it at once, and dramatises the 
body accordingly.’ 

It might seem that there must of necessity be some degree of 
exaggeration in this description, simply because the power of 
adequately expressing any given emotion is not possessed by all. 
Some can in a moment bring any expression into the face, or even 
simulate at once the expression and the aspect of another person, 
while many persons, probably most, possess scarcely any power of 
the sort, and fail ridiculously even in attempting to reproduce the 
expressions corresponding to the commonest emotions. But it is 
abundantly clear that the hypnotised subject possesses for the time 
being abnormal powers. No doubt this is due to the circumstance 
that for the time being ‘ the whole man is given to each perception.’ 
The stories illustrative of this peculiarity of the hypnotised state 
are so remarkable that they have been rejected as utterly incredible 
by many who are not acquainted with the amount of evidence we 
have upon this point. 

The instances above cited by Dr. Garth Wilkinson, remarkable. 
though they may be, are surpassed altogether in interest by a case 
which Dr. Carpenter mentions,—of a factory girl, whose musical 
powers had received little cultivation, and who could scarcely speak 
her own language correctly, who nevertheless exactly imitated both 
the words and the music of vocal performances by Jenny Lind. 
Dr, Carpenter was assured by witnesses in whom he could place 
implicit reliance, that this girl, in the hypnotised state, followed 
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the Swedish nightingale’s songs in different languages ‘ so instan- 
taneously and correctly, as to both words and music, that it was 
difficult to distinguish the two voices. In order to test the powers 
of the somnambulist to the utmost, Mademoiselle Lind extem- 
porised a long and elaborate chromatic exercise, which the girl 
imitated with no less precision, though in her waking state she 
durst not even attempt anything of the sort.’ 

The exaltation of the senses of hypnotised subjects is an equally 
wonderful phenomenon. Dr. Carpenter relates many very remark- 
able instances as occurring within his own experience. He has 
‘known a youth, in the hypnotised state,’ he says, ‘ to find out, by 
the sense of smell, the owner of a glove which was placed in his 
hand, from amongst a party of more than sixty persons, scenting 
at each of them one after the other, until he came to the right 
individual. In another case, the owner of a ring was unhesitatingly 
found out from amongst a company of twelve, the ring having 
been withdrawn from the finger before the somnambule was intro- 
duced.’ The sense of touch has, in other cases, been singularly 
intensified, insomuch that slight differences of heat, which to 
ordinary feeling were quite inappreciable, would be at once detected, 
while such differences as can be but just perceived in the ordinary 
state would produce intense distress, 

In some respects, the increase of muscular power, or rather of 
the power of special muscles, is even more striking, because it is 
commonly supposed by most persons that the muscular power 
depends entirely on the size and quality of the museles, the state 
of health, and like conditions, not on the imagination. Of course 
every one knows that the muscles are capable of greater efforts 
when the mind is much excited by fear and other emotions. But 
the general idea is, I think, that whatever the body is capable of 
doing under circumstances of great excitement, it is in reality 
capable of doing at all times if only a resolute effort is made. Nor 
is it commonly supposed that a very wide difference exists between 
the greatest efforts of the body under excitement and those of 
which it is ordinarily capable. Now, the condition of the hypnotised 
subject is certainly not one of excitement. The attempts which 
he is directed to make are influenced only by the idea that he can 
do what he is told, not that he mwst do so. When a man pursued 
by a bull leaps over a wall which under ordinary conditions he 
would not even think of climbing, we can understand that he only 
does, because he must, what, if he liked, he could do at any time. 
But if a man, who had been making his best efforts in jumping, 
cleared only a height of four feet, and presently, being told to jump 
over an eight-feet wall, cleared that height with apparent ease, 
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we should be disposed to regard the feat as savouring of the mira- 
culous. 

Now, Dr. Carpenter saw one of Mr. Braid’s hypnotised subjects 
—a man so remarkable for the poverty of his physical development 
that he had not for many years ventured to lift up a weight of 
twenty pounds in his ordinary state—take up a quarter of a 
hundredweight upon his little finger, and swing it round his head 
with the utmost apparent ease, on being told that it was as light 
as a feather. ‘ On another occasion he lifted a half-hundredweight 
on the last joint of his fore-finger, as high as his knee.’ The 
personal character of the man placed him above all suspicion of 
deceit, in the opinion of those who best knew him; and, as Dr. 
Carpenter acutely remarks, ‘the impossibility of any trickery in 
such a case would be evident to the educated eye, since, if he had 
practised such feats (which very few, even of the strongest men, 
could accomplish without practice), the effect would have made 
itself visible in his muscular development.’ ‘ Consequently,’ he 
adds, ‘ when the same individual afterwards declared himself unable, 
with the greatest effort, to lift a handkerchief from the table, after 

having been assured that he could not possibly move it, there was 
‘no reason for questioning the truth of his conviction, based as this 
was upon the same kind of suggestion as that by which he had 
been just before prompted to what seemed an otherwise impossible 
action.’ 

The explanation of this and the preceding cases cannot be 
mistaken by physiologists, and is very important in its bearing on 
the phenomena of hypnotism generally, at once involving an 
interpretation of the whole series of phenomena, and suggesting 
other relations not as yet illustrated experimentally. It is well 
known that in our ordinary use of any muscles we employ but a 
small part of the muscle at any given moment. What the muscle 
is actually capable of is shown in convulsive contractions, in which 
far more force is put forth than the strongest effort of the will 
could call into play. We explain, then, the seeming increase of 
strength in any set of muscles during the hypnotic state as due to 
the concentration of the subject’s will in an abnormal manner, or 
to an abnormal degree, on that set of muscles. In a similar way, 
the great increase of certain powers of perception may be explained 
as due to the concentration of the will upon the corresponding 
parts of the nervous system. 

In like manner, the will may be directed so entirely to the 
operations necessary for the performance of difficult feats, that the 
hypnotised or somnambulistic subject may be able to accomplish 
what in his ordinary condition would be impossible or even utterly 
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appalling to him. Thus sleep-walkers (whose condition precisely 
resembles that of the artificially hypnotised, except that the sug- 
gestions they experience come from contact with inanimate objects, 
instead of being aroused by the actions of another person) ‘can 
clamber walls and roofs, traverse narrow planks, step firmly along 
high parapets, and perform other feats which they would shrink 
from attempting in their waking state.’ This is simply, as Dr. 
Carpenter points out, because they are not distracted by the sense 
of danger which their vision would call up, from concentrating 
their exclusive attention on the guidance afforded by their muscular 
sense.’ 

But the most remarkable and suggestive of all the facts known 
respecting hypnotism is the influence which can by its means be 
brought to bear upon special parts or functions of the body. We 
know that imagination will hasten or retard certain processes 
commonly regarded as involuntary (indeed, the influence of imagi- 
nation is itself in great degree involuntary). We know further 
that in some cases imagination will do much more than this, as in 
the familiar cases of the disappearance of warts under the supposed 
influence of charms, the cure of scrofula at a touch, and hundreds 
of well-attested cases of so-called miraculous cures. But although 
the actual cases of the curative influence obtained over hypnotised 
patients may not be in reality more striking than some of these, 
yet they are more suggestive at any rate to ordinary minds, 
because they are known not to be the result of any charm or 
miraculous interference, but to be due to simply natural processes 
initiated by natural though unfamiliar means. 

Take, for instance, such a case as the following, related by 
Dr. Carpenter (who has himself witnessed many remarkable cases 
of hypnotic cure):—‘A female relative of Mr. Braid’s was the 
subject of a severe rheumatic fever, during the course of which 
the left eye became seriously implicated, so that after the inflam- 
matory action had passed away, there was an opacity over more 
than one half of the cornea, which not only prevented distinct 
vision, but occasioned an annoying disfigurement. Having placed 
herself under Mr. Braid’s hypnotic treatment for the relief of 
violent pain in her arm and shoulder, she found, to the surprise 
alike of herself and Mr. Braid, that her sight began to improve 
very perceptibly. The operation was therefore continued daily ; 
and in a very short time the cornea became so transparent that 
close inspection was required to discover any remains of the 
opacity.’ On this, Carpenter remarks that he has known other 
cases in which secretions that had been morbidly suspended, have 
been” “reinduced by this process; and is satisfied that, if —_— 
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with skill and discrimination, it would take rank as one of the 
most potent methods of treatment which the physician has at his 
command. He adds that ‘the channel of influence is obviously the 
system of nerves which regulates the secretions—nerves which, 
though not under direct subjection to the will, are peculiarly 
affected by emotional states.’ 

I may remark, in passing, that nerves which are not ordinarily 
under the influence of the will, but whose office would be to direct 
muscular movements if only the will could influence them, may 
by persistent attention become obedient to the will. When I was 
last in New York, I met a gentleman who gave me a long and 
most interesting account of certain experiments which he had made 
on himself. The account was not forced on me, the reader must 
understand, but was elicited by questions suggested by one or two 
remarkable facts which he had casually mentioned as falling 
within his experience. I had only his own word for much that he 
told me, and some may perhaps consider that there was very little 
truth in the narrative. I may pause here to make some remarks 

.by the way, on the traits of truthful and untruthful persons. 
-I believe very slight powers of observation are necessary to 
detect want of veracity in any man, though absence of veracity 
in any particular story may not be easily detected or established. 
I am not one who believe every story I hear, or trust in every one 
I meet. But I have noticed one or two features by which the 
habitual teller of untruths may be detected very readily, as may 
also one who, without telling actual falsehoods, tries to heighten 
the effect of any story he may have to tell, by strengthening all 
the particulars. My experience in this respect is unlike Dickens’s, 
who believed, and indeed found, that a man whom on first seeing 
he distrusted, and justly, could explain away the unfavourable 
impression. ‘My first impression,’ he says, ‘about such people, 
founded on face and manner alone, was invariably true; my 
mistake was in suffering them to come nearer to me and explain 
themselves away.’ I have found it otherwise; though of course 
Dickens was right about his own experience: the matter depends 
entirely on the idiosyncrasies of the observer. I have often been 
deceived by face and expression: never, to the best of my belief (and 
belief in this case is not mere opinion, but is based on results), by 
manner of speaking. One peculiarity I have never found wanting in 
habitually mendacious persons—a certain intonation which I cannot 
describe, but: recognise in a moment, suggestive of the weighing of 
each sentence as it is being uttered, as though to consider how it 
would tell. Another, is a peculiarity of manner, but it only shows 
itself during speech; it isa sort of watchfulness often disguised 
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under a careless tone, but perfectly recognisable however disguised. 
Now, the gentleman who gave me the experience I am about. to 
relate, conveyed to my mind, by every intonation of his voice and 
every peculiarity and change of manner, the idea of truthfulness. I 
cannot convey to others the impression thus conveyed to myself : 
nor do I expect that others will share my own confidence: I 
simply state the case as I know it, and as far as I know it. It 
will, however, be seen that a part of the evidence was confirmed 
on the spot. 

The conversation turned on the curability of consumption. 
My informant, whom I will henceforth call A., said that, though he 
could not assert from experience that consumption was curable, he 
believed that in many cases where the tendency to consumption is 
inherited and the consumptive constitution indicated so manifestly 
that under ordinary conditions the person would before long be hope- 
lessly consumptive, an entire change may be made in the condition 
of the body, and the person become strong and healthy. He said: 
‘I belong myself to a family many of whose members have died 
of consumption. My father and mother both died of it, and all my 
brothers and sisters save one brother; yet I do not look consump- 
tive, do I?’ and certainly he did not. A. then took from a pocket- 
book a portrait of his brother, showing a young man manifestly in 
very bad health, looking worn, weary, and emaciated. From the 
same pocket-book A. then took another portrait, asking if I re- 
cognised it. Isaw here again a worn and emaciated face and figure. 
The picture was utterly unlike the hearty well-built man before 
me, yet it manifestly represented no other. If I had been at all 
doubtful, my doubts would have been removed by certain peculi- 
arities to which A. called my attention. I asked how the change in 
his health had been brought about. He told mea very remarkable 
story of his treatment of himself, part of which I omit because I 
am satisfied he was certainly mistaken in attributing to that 
portion of his self-treatment any part of the good result which he 
had obtained, and that if many consumptive patients adopted the 
remedy, a large proportion, if not all, would inevitably succumb 
very quickly. The other portion of his account is all that concerns 
us here, being all that illustrates our present subject. He said : *I 
determined to exercise every muscle of my body; I set myself in 
front of a mirror and concentrated my attention and all the power 
of my will on the muscle or set of muscles I proposed to bring 
into action. Then I exercised those muscles in every way I could 
think of, continuing the process till I had used in succession every 
muscle over which the will has control. While carrying out this 
system, I noticed that gradually the will acquired power over 
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muscles which before I had been quite unable to move. I may 
say, indeed, that every set of muscles recognised by anatomists, 
except those belonging to internal organs, gradually came under 
the control of my will.’ Here I interrupted, asking (not by any 
means as doubting his veracity, for I did not): ‘Can you do what 
Dundreary said he thought some fellow might be able to do? can 
you waggle your left ear.’ ‘Why, certainly,’ he replied; and, 
turning the left side of his head towards me, he moved his left ear 
about; not, it is true, waggling it, but drawing it up and down in 
a singular way, which was, he said, the only exercise he ever gave 
it. He said, on this, that there are many other muscles over 
which the will has ordinarily no control, but may be made to 
obtain control; and forthwith, drawing the cloth of his trousers 
rather tight round the right thigh (so that the movement he was 
about to show might be discernible) he made in succession the 
three muscles of the front and inner side of the thigh rise about 
half an inch along some nine or ten inches of their length. Now, 
though these muscles are among those which are governed by the 
will, for they are used in a variety of movements, yet not one in 
ten thousand, perhaps in a million, can move them in the way 
described. 

How far A.’s system of exciting the muscles individually as 
well as in groups may have operated in improving his health, as 
he supposed, I am not now inquiring. What I wish specially to 
notice is the influence which the will may be made to obtain over 
muscles ordinarily beyond its control. It may be that under the 
exceptional influence of the imagination, in the hypnotic condi- 
tion, the will obtains a similar control for a while over even those 
parts of the nervous system which appertain to the so-called in- 
voluntary processes. In other words, the case I have cited may 
be regarded as occupying a sort of middle position between 
ordinary cases of muscular action and those perplexing cases in 
which the hypnotic subject seems able to influence pulsation, cir- 
culation, and processes of secretion in the various parts or organs 
of his body. 

It must be noted, however, that the phenomena of hypnotism 
are due solely to the influence of the imagination. The quasi- 
scientific explanations which attributed them to magnetism, 
electricity, some subtle animal fluid, some occult force, and so 
forth, have been as completely negatived as the supernatural 
explanation. We have seen that painted wooden tractors were as 
effectual as the metal tractors of the earlier mesmerists; a small 
aise of card or wood is as effective as the disc of zinc and copper 
used by the electro-biologists; and now it appears that the 
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mystical influence, or what was thought such, of the operation is 
no more essential to success than magnetic or electric apparatus. 
Dr. Noble, of Manchester, made several experiments to deter- 
mine this point. Some among them seem absolutely decisive. 
Thus, a friend of Dr. Noble’s had a female servant whom he 
had frequently thrown into the hypnotic state, trying a variety of ~ 
experiments, many of which Dr. Noble had witnessed. Dr. Noble 
was at length told that his friend had succeeded in magnetising 
her from another room and without her knowledge, with some 
other stories even more marvellous, circumstantially related by 
eye-witnesses, ‘amongst others by the medical attendant of the 
family, a most respectable and intelligent friend’ of Dr. Noble’s 
own. As he remained unsatisfied, Dr. Noble was invited to come 
and judge for himself, proposing whatever test he pleased. ‘Now, 
had we visited the house,’ he says, ‘ we should have felt dissatisfied 
with any result,’ knowing ‘that the presence of a visitor or the 
occurrence of anything unusual was sure to excite expectation of 
some mesmeric process.’ ‘We therefore proposed,’ he proceeds, 
‘that the experiment should be carried on at our own residence ; 
and it was made under the following circumstances :—The gentle- 
man early one evening wrote a note, as if on business, directing it 
to ourselves. He thereupon summoned the female servant (the 
mesmeric subject), requesting her to convey the note to its destina- 
tion, and to wait for an answer. The gentleman himself, in her 
hearing, ordered a cab, stating that if any one called he was going 
to a place named, but was expected to return by a certain hour. 
Whilst the female servant was dressing for her errand, the master 
placed himself in the vehicle, and rapidly arrived at our dwelling. 
In about ten minutes after, the note arrived, the gentleman in the 
mean time being secreted in an adjoining apartment, we re- 
quested the young woman, who had been shown into our study, to 
take a seat whilst we wrote the answer; at the same time placing 
the chair with its back to the door leading into the next room, 
which was left ajar. It had been agreed that after the admission 
of the girl into the place where we were, the magnetiser, approach- 
ing the door in silence on the other side, should commence opera- 
tions. There, then, was the patient or “subject,” placed within 
two feet of her magnetiser—a door only intervening, and that but 
partially closed—but she, all the while, perfectly free from all idea 
of what was going on. We were careful to avoid any unnecessary 
conversation with the girl, or even to look towards her, lest we 
should raise some suspicion in her own mind. We wrote our letter 
(as if in answer) for nearly a quarter of an hour, once or twice 
only making an indifferent remark; and on leaving the room for 
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a light to seal the supposed letter, we beckoned the operator away. 
No effect whatever had been produced, although we had been told 
that two or three minutes were sufficient, even when mesmerising 
from the drawing-room, through walls and apartments into the 
kitchen. in our own experiment the intervening distance had 
been very much less, and only one solid substance intervened and 
that not completely ; but here we suspect was the difference—the 
“subject” was unconscious of the magnetism, and expected no- 
thing.’ 

In another case Dr. Noble tried the converse experiment, with 
equally convincing results. Being in company one evening with 
a young lady said to be of high mesmeric susceptibility, he re- 
quested and received permission to test this quality in her. In 
one of the usual ways, he ‘ magnetised’ her, and having so far sa- 
tisfied himself, he ‘demagnetised’ her. He next proceeded to 
‘hypnotise’ her, adopting Mr. Braid’s method of directing the 
stare at a fixed point. ‘The result varied in no respect from 
that which had taken place in the foregoing experiment; the 
duration of the process was the same, and its intensity of effect 
neither greater nor less.’ ‘ De-hypnotisation’ again restored the 
young lady to herself. ‘And now,’ says Dr. Noble, ‘ we requested 
our patient to rest quietly at the fire-place, to think of just what 
she liked, and to look where she pleased, excepting at ourselves, 
who retreated behind her chair, saying that a new mode was about 
to be tried, and that her turning round would disturb the process. 
We very composedly took up a volume which lay upon a table, 
and amused ourselves with it for about five minutes; when, on 
raising our eyes, we could see, by the excited features of other 
members of the party, that the young lady was once more mag- 
netised, We were informed by those who had attentively watched 
her during the progress of our little experiment, that all had been 
in every respect just as before. The lady herself, before she was 
undeceived, expressed a distinct consciousness of having felt owr 
unseen passes streaming down the neck.’ 

In a similar way, Mr. Bertrand, who was the first (Dr. Car- 
penter tells us) to undertake a really scientific investigation of 
the phenomena of mesmerism, proved that the supposed effect of a 
magnetised letter from him to a female somnambule was entirely 
the work of her own lively imagination. He magnetised a letter 
first, which on receipt was placed at his suggestion upon the epi- 
gastrium of the patient, who was thrown into the magnetic sleep 
with all the customary phenomena. He then wrote another letter, 
which he did not magnetise, and again the same effect was pro- 
“duced. Lastly, he set about an experiment which should determine 
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the real state of the case. ‘I asked one of my friends,’ he says, 
‘ to write a few lines in my place, and to strive to imitate my writing, 
so that those who should read the letter should mistake it for 
mine (I knew he could do so). He did this; our stratagem suc- 
ceeded ; and the sleep was produced just as it would have been by 
one of my own letters.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say, perhaps, that none of the pheno- 
mena of hypnotism require, as indeed none of them, rightly under- 
stood, suggest, the action of any such occult forces as spiritualists 
believe in. On the other hand, I believe that many of the phe- 
nomena recorded by spiritualists as having occurred under their 
actual observation are very readily to be explained as phenomena 
of hypnotism. Of course I would not for a moment deny that in 
the great majority of cases much grosser forms of deception 
are employed. But in others, and especially in these where the con- 
centration of the attention for some time is a necessary preliminary 
to the exhibition of the phenomena (which suitable ‘ subjects’ only 
are privileged to see), I regard the resulting self-deception as hyp- 
notic. 

We may regard the phenomena of hypnotism in two aspects— 
first and chiefly as illustrating the influence of imagination on the 
functions of the body; secondly as showing under what conditions 
the imagination may be most readily brought to bear in producing 
such influence. These phenomena deserve far closer and at the 
same time far wider attention than they have yet received. Doubt 
has been thrown upon them because they have been associated with 
false theories, and in many cases with fraud and delusion. But, 
rightly viewed, they are at once instructive and valuable. On the 
one hand they throw light on some of the most interesting problems 
of mental physiology ; on the other they promise to afford valuable 
means of curing certain ailments, and of influencing in useful ways 
certain powers and functions of the body. All that is necessary, it 
should seem, to give hypnotic researches their full value, is that all 
association of these purely mental phenomena with charlatanry and 
fraud should be abruptly and definitely broken off. Those who 
make practical application of the phenomena of hypnotism should 
not only divest their own minds of all idea that some occult and as 
it were extra-natural force is at work, but should encourage no 
belief in such force in those on whom the hypnotic method is em- 
ployed. Their influence on the patient will not be lessened, I 
believe, by the fullest knowledge on the patient’s part that all 
which is to happen to him is purely natural-—that, in fact, advantage 
is simply to be taken of an observed property of the imagination to 
obtain an influence not otherwise attainable over the body as a 
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whole (as when the so-called magnetic sleep is to be produced), or 
over special parts of the body. Whether ‘advantage might not be 
taken of other than the curative influences of hypnotism is a ques- 
tion which will probably have occurred to some who may have fol- 
lowed the curious accounts given in the preceding pages. If special 
powers may be obtained, even for a short time, by the hypnotised 
subject, these powers might be systematically used for other 
purposes than mere experiment. If, again, the repetition of hyp- 
notic curative processes eventually leads to a complete and lasting 
change in the condition of certain parts or organs of the body, the 
repetition of the exercise of special powers during the hypnotic 
state may after a while lead to the definite acquisition of such 
powers. As it now appears that the hypnotic control may be ob- 
tained without any effort on the part of the operator, the effort 
formerly supposed to be required being purely imaginary, and 
the hypnotic state being in fact readily attainable without any 
operation whatever, we seem to recognise possibilities which, duly 
developed, might be found of extreme value to the human race. 
In fine, it would seem that man possesses a power which has 
hitherto lain almost entirely dormant, by which, under the influence 
‘of properly-guided imaginations, the will can be so concentrated 
on special actions that feats of strength, dexterity, artistic (and 
even perhaps scientific) skill may be accomplished by persons who, 
in the ordinary state, are quite incapable of such achievements. 





A Literary Fabie. 


WueEn those who wield the rod forget, 
"Tis truly—Quis custodiet ? 

—A certain Bard (as bards will do) 
Dressed up his poems for review. 

His type was clear, his title plain ; 

His frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 
Moreover, he had on the back 

A sort of high-art Zodiac ;— 

A mask, a harp, an owl,—in fine, 

A neat and ‘ classical’ design. 

But the in-side ?—Well, good or bad, 
The inside was the best he had: 

Much memory,—more imitation ;— 
Some accidents of inspiration ;— 

Some essays in that finer fashion 

Where Fancy takes the place of Passion ;— 
And some (of course) more roughly wrought 
To catch the advocates of Thought. 

—In the less-crowded age of ANNE, 

Our Bard had been a favoured man ; 
Fortune, more chary with the sickle, 

Had ranked him next to Gartu or TICKELL ;— 
He might have even dared to hope 

A line’s malignity from Porz! 

But now, when folks are hard to please, 
And poets are as thick as—peas, 

The Fates are not so prone to flatter, 
Unless, indeed, a Friend . . . No matter. 
—The Book, then, had a minor credit : 
The Critics took, and doubtless read it. 
Said A.—These little songs display 

No lyric gift; but still a ray,— 

A promise. They will do no harm. 
*Twas kindly, if not very warm. 

Said B.—The author may, in time, 
Acquire the rudiments of rhyme: 

His efforts now are scarcely verse. 

This, certainly, could not be worse. 
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Sorely discomfited, our Bard 

Worked for another ten years—hard. 
Meanwhile the World, unmoved, went on ; 
New stars shot up, shone out, were gone ; 
Before his second volume came 

His critics had forgot his name :— 

And who, forsooth, is bound to know 
Each Laureate im embryo ! 

They tried and tested him, no less,— 
The pure assayers of the Press. 

Said A.—The author may,in time . . . 
Or much what B. had said of rhyme. 
Then B.—These little songs display . . . 
And so forth, in the sense of A. 

Over the Bard I throw a veil. 


There is no Morat to this tale. 


AUSTIN DOBSON. 





Che Great LKievolution in Pitcairn. 


BY MARK TWAIN. 


Ler me refresh the reader’s memory a little. Nearly a hundred 
years ago, the crew of the British ship ‘ Bounty’ mutinied, set the 
captain and his officers adrift upon the open sea, took possession 
of the vessel, and sailed southward. They procured wives for 
themselves among the natives of Tahiti, then proceeded to a lonely 
little rock in mid-Pacific, called Pitcairn’s Island, wrecked the 
ship, stripped her of everything that might be useful to a new 
colony, and established themselves on shore. 

Pitecairn’s is so far removed from the track of commerce that 
it was many years before another vessel touched there. It had 
always been considered an uninhabited island; so when a ship did 
at last drop its anchor there, in 1808, the captain was greatly 
surprised to find the place peopled. Although the mutineers had 
fought among themselves, and gradually killed each other off 
until only two or three of the original stock remained, these 
tragedies had not occurred until after a number of children had 
been born; so in 1808 the island had a population of twenty-seven 
persons. John Adams, the chief mutineer, still survived, and was 
to live many years yet, as governor and patriarch of the flock. 
From being mutineer and homicide, he had turned Christian and 
teacher, and his nation of twenty-seven persons was now the purest 
and devoutest in Christendom. Adams had long ago hoisted the 
British flag and constituted his island an appanage of the British 
crown. 

To-day the population numbers ninety persons—sixteen men, 
nineteen women, twenty-five boys, and thirty girls—-all descend- 
ants of the mutineers, all bearing the family names of those 
mutineers, and all speaking English, and English only. The 
island stands high up out of the sea, and has precipitous walls. 
It is about three-quarters of a mile long, and in places is as much 
as half a mile wide. Such arable land as it affords is held by the 
several families, according to a division made many years ago. 
There is some live stock—goats, pigs, chickens, and cats—but no 
dogs, and no large animals. There is one church building; this 
is used also as a capitol, a school-house, and a public library. The 
title of the governor has been, for a generation or two, ‘ Magistrate 
and Chief Ruler, in subordination to her Majesty the Queen of 
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Great Britain.’ It was his province to make the laws, as well as 
execute them. His office was elective ; everybody over seventeen 
years old had a vote, no matter about the sex. The sole occupa- 
tions of the people were farming and fishing ; their sole recreation 
religious services. There has never been a shop in the island, nor 
any money. The habits and dress of the people have always been 
primitive and simple; their laws simple to puerility. They have 
lived in a deep Sabbath tranquillity, far from the world and its 
ambitions and vexations, and neither knowing nor caring what 
was going on in the mighty empires that lie beyond their limitless 
ocean solitudes. Once in three or four years a ship touched 
there, moved them with aged news of bloody battles, devastating 
epidemics, fallen thrones, and ruined dynasties, then traded them 
some soap and flannel for some yams and bread-fruit, and sailed 
away, leaving them to retire into their peaceful dreams and pious 
dissipations once more. 

On September 8 last, Admiral de Horsey, commander-in-chief of 
the British fleet in the Pacific, visited Pitcairn’s Island, and speaks 
as follows in his official report to the Admiralty :— 

‘They have beans, carrots, turnips, cabbages, and a little 
maize; pineapples, fig-trees, custard apples, and oranges; lemons 
and cocoa-nuts. Clothing is obtained alone from passing ships, in 
barter for refreshments. There are no springs on the island; but 
as it rains generally once a month they have plenty of water, 
although at times, in former years, they have suffered from 
drought. No alcoholic liquors, except for medicinal purposes, are 
used, and a drunkard is unknown. . 

‘The necessary articles required by the islanders are best 
shown by those we furnished in barter for refreshments—namely, 
flannel, serge, drill, half-boots, combs, tobacco, and soap. They 
also stand much in need of maps and slates for their school ; and 
tools of any kind are most acceptable. I caused them to be sup- 
plied from the public stores with a union-jack for display on the 
arrival of ships, and a pit saw, of which they were greatly in need. 
This, I trust, will meet the approval of their lordships. If the 
munificent people of England were only aware of the wants of this 
most deserving little colony, they would not long go unsup- 

lied. ... 
, ‘Divine service is held every Sunday at 10.30 a.m. and at 
3 p.M., in the house built and used by John Adams for that pur- 
pose, until he died in 1829. It is conducted strictly in accordance 
with the liturgy of the Church of England, by Mr. Simon Young, 
their selected pastor, who is much respected. A Bible class is held 
every Wednesday, when all who conveniently can, attend. There 
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is also a general meeting for prayer on the first Friday in every 
month. Family prayers are said in every house the first thing in 
the morning and the last thing in the evening, and no food is 
partaken of without asking God’s blessing before and afterwards. 
Of these islanders’ religious attributes no one can speak without 
deep respect. A people whose greatest pleasure and privilege is to 
commune in prayer with their God, and to join in hymns of praise, 
and who are, moreover, cheerful, diligent, and probably freer from 
vice than any other community, need no priest among them.’ 

Now I come to a sentence in the admiral’s report which he 
dropped carelessly from his pen, no doubt, and never gave the 
matter a second thought. He little imagined what a freight of 
tragic prophecy it bore! This is the sentence : 

‘One stranger, an American, has settled on the island—qa 
doubtful acquisition.’ 

A doubtful acquisition indeed. Captain Ormsby, in the 
American ship Hornet, touched at Pitcairn’s nearly four months 
after the admiral’s visit, and from the facts which he gathered 
there we now know all about that American. Let us put these 
facts together, in historical form. The American’s name was 
Butterworth Stavely. As soon as he had become well acquainted 
with all the people—and this took but a few days, of course—he 
began to ingratiate himself with them by all the arts he could 
command, He became exceedingly popular, and much looked 
up to; for one of the first things he did was to forsake his worldly 
way of life, and throw all his energies into religion. He was 
always reading his Bible, or praying, or singing hymns, or asking 
blessings. In prayer, no one had such ‘liberty’ as he, no one 
could pray so long or so well. 

At last, when he considered the time to be ripe, he began 
secretly to sow the seeds of discontent among the people. It was 
his deliberate purpose, from the beginning, .to subvert the govern- 
ment, but of course he kept that to himself for a time. He used 
different arts with different individuals. He awakened dissatisfac- 
tion in one quarter by calling attention to the shortness of the 
Sunday services ; he argued that there should be three three-hour 
services on Sunday instead of only two. Many had secretly held 
this opinion before ; they now privately banded themselves into a 
party to work for it. He showed certain of the women that they 
were not allowed sufficient voice in the prayer-meetings; thus 
another party was formed. No weapon was beneath his notice ; he 
even descended to the children, and awoke discontent in their 
breasts because—as he discovered for them—they had not enough 
Sunday-school. This created a third party. 
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Now, as chief of these parties, he found himself the strongest 
power in the community. So he proceeded to his next move—a 
no less important one than the impeachment of the chief magistrate, 
James Russell Nickoy, a man of character and ability, and possessed 
of great wealth, he bein'g the owner of a house with a parlour to 
it, three acres and a half of yam land, and the only boat in 
Pitcairn’s—a whale-boat. Most unfortunately, a pretext for this 
impeachment offered itself at just the right time. One of the 
earliest and most precious laws of the island was the law against 
trespass. It was held in great reverence, and regarded as the 
palladium of the people’s liberties. About thirty years ago an im- 
portant case came before the courts under this law, in this wise :—A 
chicken belonging to Elizabeth Young (aged, at that time, fifty- 
eight, a daughter of John Mills, one of the mutineers of the 
Bounty) trespassed upon the grounds of Thursday October Christian 
(aged twenty-nine, a grandson of Fletcher Christian, one of the 
mutineers). Christian killed the chicken. According to the law, 
Christian could keep the chicken; or, if he preferred, he could 
restore its remains to the owner, and receive damages in ‘ produce’ 
to an amount equivalent to the waste and injury wrought by the 
trespasser. The court records set forth that ‘the said Christian 
aforesaid did deliver the aforesaid remains to the said Elizabeth 
Young, and did demand one bushel of yams in satisfaction of the 
damage done.’ But Elizabeth Young considered the demand 
exorbitant ; the parties could not agree; therefore Christian 
brought suit in the courts. He lost his case in the Justices’ Court ; 
at least, he was awarded only a half peck of yams, which he 
considered insufficient, and in the nature of a defeat. He ap- 
pealed. The case lingered several years in an ascending grade 
of courts, always resulting in decrees sustaining the original 
verdict ; and finally the thing got into the Supreme Court, and 
there it stuck for twenty years. But last summer, even the 
Supreme Court managed to arrive at a decision at last. Once 
more the original verdict was sustained. Christian then said he 
was satisfied ; but Stavely was present, and whispered to him and 
to his lawyer, suggesting, ‘as a mere form,’ that the original law 
be exhibited, in order to make sure that it still existed. It seemed 
an odd idea, but an ingenious one; so the demand was made. A 
messenger was sent to the magistrate’s house, and presently returned 
with the tidings that it had disappeared from among the State 
archives. : 

The court now pronounced its late decision void, since it had 
been made under a law which had no actual existence. 

Great excitement ensued immediately ; the news swept abroad 
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over the whole island that the palladium of the public liberties was 
lost—maybe treasonably destroyed. Within thirty minutes almost 
the entire nation were in the court-room—that is to say, the 
church. The impeachment of the chief magistrate followed, upon 
Stavely’s motion. The accused met his misfortune with the dignity 
which became his great office. He did not plead, or even argue : 
he offered the simple defence that he had not meddled with the miss- 
ing law; that he had kept the State archives in the same candle-box 
that had been used as their depository from the beginning ; and that 
he was innocent of the removal or destruction of the lost document. 

But nothing could save him ; he was found guilty of misprision 
of treason, and was degraded from his office, and all his property 
confiscated. 

The lamest part of the whole shameful matter was the reason 
suggested by his enemies for his destruction of the law, to wit: 
that he did it to favour Christian, because Christian was his cousin! 
Whereas Stavely was the only individual in the entire nation who 
was not his cousin. The reader must remember that all of these 
people are the descendants of half-a-dozen men; that the first 
crop of children intermarried together and bore grandchildren to 
the mutineers ; that these grandchildren intermarried ; after them, 
great and great-great-grandchildren intermarried ; so that to-day 
everybody is blood-kin to everybody. Moreover, the relationships 
are wonderfully, even astoundingly, mixed up and complicated. A 
stranger, for instance, says to an islander— 

* You speak of that young woman as your cousin ; a while ago 
you called her your aunt.’ 

‘ Well, she 7s my aunt, and my cousin, too; and also my step- 
sister, my niece, my fourth cousin, my thirty-third cousin, my forty- 
second cousin, my great aunt, my grandmother, my widowed 
sister-in-law—and next week she will be my wife.’ 

So the charge of nepotism against the chief magistrate was 
weak. But no matter, weak or strong, it suited Stavely. Stavely 
was immediately elected to the vacant magistracy ; and oozing 
reform from every pore, he went vigorously to work. In no long 
time religious services raged everywhere and unceasingly. By 
command, the second prayer of the Sunday morning service, which 
had customarily endured some thirty-five or forty minutes, and had 
pleaded for the world, first by continent, and then by national and 
tribal detail, was extended to an hour anda half, and made to include 
supplications in behalf of the possible peoples in the several planets. 
Everybody was pleased with this; everybody said, ‘Now, this is 
something like. By command, the usual three-hour sermons 
were doubled in length. The nation came in a body to testify 
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their gratitude to the new magistrate. The old law forbidding 
cooking on the Sabbath was extended to the prohibition of eating, 
also. By command, Sunday-school was privileged to spread over 
into the week. The joy of all classes was complete. In one short 
month the new magistrate was become the people’s idol ! 

The time was ripe for this man’s next move. He began, 
cautiously at first, to poison the public mind against England. 
He took the chief citizens aside, one by one, and conversed with 
them on this topic. Presently, he grew bolder, and spoke out. 
He said the nation owed it to itself, to its honour, to its great 
traditions, to rise in its might and throw off ‘this galling English 
yoke.’ 

But the simple islanders answered— 

‘We had not noticed that it galled. How does it gall? 
England sends a ship onee in three or four years to give us soap 
and clothing, and things which we sorely need and gratefully 
receive ; but she never troubles us; she lets us go our own way.’ 

‘She lets you go your own way! So slaves have felt and 
spoken in all ages! This speech shows how fallen you are, 
. how base, how brutalised you have become under this grinding 
tyranny! What! has all manly pride forsaken you? Is liberty 
nothing? Are you content to be a mere appendage to a foreign 
and hateful sovereignty, when you might rise up and take your 
rightful place in the august family of nations, great, free, en- 
lightened, independent, the minion of no sceptred master, but the 
arbiter of your own destiny, and a voice and a power in decreeing 
the destinies of your sister-sovereignties of the world?’ . 

Speeches like this began to produce an effect by and by. 
Citizens began to feel the English yoke; they did not know 
exactly how or whereabouts they felt it; but they were perfectly 
certain they did feel it. They got to grumbling a good deal, and 
chafing under their chains, and longing for relief and release. 
They presently fell to hating the English flag, that sign and 
symbol of their nation’s degradation ; they ceased to glance up at 
it as they passed the capitol, but averted their eyes and grated 
their teeth; and one morning, when it was found trampled into 
the mud at the foot of the staff, they left it there, and no man put 
his hand to it to hoist it again. A certain thing which was sure 
to happen sooner or later happened now. Some of the chief 
citizens went to the magistrate by night, and said— 

‘We can endure this hated tyranny no longer. How can we 
cast it off?’ 

* By a coup-état.’ 

* How ?’ 
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‘A coup-Vétat. It is like this: Everything is got ready, and 
at the appointed moment I, as the official head of the nation, 
publicly and solemnly proclaim its independence, and absolve it 
from allegiance to any and all other powers whatsoever.’ 

‘That sounds simple and easy. We can do that right away. 
Then what will be the next thing to do?’ 

‘Seize all the defences and public properties of all kinds, 
establish martial law, put the army and navy on a war footing, 
and proclaim the empire !’ 

This fine programme dazzled these innocents. They said— 

‘This is grand—this is splendid ; but will not England resist ? 

‘Let her. This rock is a Gibraltar.’ 

‘True. But about the empire? Do we need an empire, and 
an emperor ?’ 

‘What you need, my friends, is unification. Look at Germany ; 
look at Italy. They are unified. Unification is the thing. It 
makes things dear. That constitutes progress. We must have a 
standing army, anda navy. ‘Taxes follow, as a matter of course. 
All these things summed up make grandeur. With unification 
and grandeur, what more can you want? Very well: only the 
empire can confer these boons.’ 

So on December 8, Pitcairn’s Island was proclaimed a free and 
independent nation; and on the same day the solemn coronation 
of Butterworth I., Emperor of Pitcairn’s Island, took place, amidst 
great rejoicings and festivities. The entire nation, with the excep- 
tion of fourteen persons, mainly little children, marched past the 
throne in single file, with banners and music, the procession being 
upwards of ninety feet long; and some said it was as much as 
three-quarters of a minute passing a given point. Nothing like it 
had ever been seen in the history of the island before. The public 
enthusiasm was measureless. 

Now straightway imperial reforms began. Orders of nobility 
were instituted. A minister of the navy was appointed, and the 
whale-boat put in commission. A minister of war was created, 
and ordered to proceed at once with the formation of a standing 
army. A first lord of the treasury was named, and commanded to 
yet up a taxation scheme, and also open negotiations for treaties, 
offensive, defensive, and commercial, with foreign Powers. ‘Some 
generals and admirals were appointed; also some chamberlains, 
some equerries in waiting, and some lords of the bedchamber. 

At this point all the material was used up. The Grand Duke 
of Galilee, minister of war, complained that all the sixteen grown 
men in the empire had been given great offices, and consequently 
would not consent to serve in the ranks; wherefore his standing 
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army was at a standstill. The Marquis of Ararat, minister of the 
navy, made a similar complaint. He said he was willing to steer 
the whale-boat himself, but he mwst have somebody to man her. 

The emperor did the best he could in the circumstances: he 
took all the boys above the age of ten years away from their 
mothers, and pressed them into the army, thus constructing a corps 
of seventeen privates, officered by one lieutenant-general and two 
major-generals. This pleased the minister of war, but procured 
the enmity of all the mothers in the land; for they said their 
precious ones must now find bloody graves in the fields of war, and 
he would be answerable for it. Some of the more heart-broken 
and unappeasable among them lay constantly in wait for the 
emperor, and threw yams at him, unmindful of the body-guard. 

On account of the extreme scarcity of material, it was found 
necessary to require the Duke'of Bethany, postmaster-general, to pull 
stroke-oar in the navy, and thus sit in the rear of a noble of lower 
degree—namely, Viscount Canaan, Lord Justice of the Common 
Pleas. This turned the Duke of Bethany into a tolerably open 
malcontent and a secret conspirator—a thing which the emperor 
foresaw, but could not help. 

Things went from bad to worse. The emperor raised Nancy 
Peters to the peerage on one day, and married her the next, not- 
withstanding, for reasons of State, the Cabinet had strenuously 
advised him to marry Emmeline, eldest daughter of the Arch- 
bishop of Bethlehem. This made trouble in a powerful quarter— 
the church. The new empress secured the support and friendship 
of two-thirds of the thirty-six grown women in the nation by 
absorbing them into her court as maids of honour; but this made 
deadly enemies of the remaining twelve. The families of the maids 
of honour soon began to make trouble, because there was now no- 
body at home to keep house. The twelve snubbed women refused 
to enter the imperial kitchen as servants; so the empress had to 
require the Countess of Jericho and other great court dames to 
fetch water, sweep the palace, and perform other menial and 
equally distasteful services. This made bad blood in that de- 
partment. 

Everybody fell to complaining that the taxes levied for the 
support of the army, the navy, and the rest of the imperial estab- 
lishment were intolerably burdensome, and were reducing the 
nation to beggary. The emperor’s reply—‘ Look at Germany ; 
look at Italy. Are you better than they? and haven’t you unifi- 
cation ?’—did not satisfy them. They said, ‘People can’t eat 
unification, and we are starving. Agriculture bas ceased.. Every-' 
body is in the army, everybody is.in the navy, everybody is in the 
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public service, standing around in a uniform, with nothing what- 
ever to do, nothing to eat, and nobody to till the fields.’ 

‘Look at Germany; look at Italy. It is the same there. 
Such is unification, and there’s no other way to get it—no other 
way to keep it after you’ve got it,’ said the poor emperor always. 

But the grumblers only replied, ‘ We can’t stand the taxes— 
we can’t stand them.’ 

Now, right on the top of this the Cabinet reported a national 
debt amounting to upwards of forty-five dollars—half a dollar to 
every individual in the nation. And they proposed to fund some- 
thing. They had heard that this was always done in such emer- 
gencies. They proposed duties on exports; also on imports. And 
they wanted to issue bonds; also paper money, redeemable in 
yams and cabbages in fifty years. They said the pay of the army 
and of the navy and of the whole governmental machine was far 
in arrears, and unless something was done, and done immediately, 
national bankruptcy must ensue, and possibly insurrection and 
revolution. The emperor at once resolved upon a high-handed 
measure, and one of a nature never before heard of in Pitcairn’s 
Island. He went in state to the church on Sunday morning, with 
the army at his back, and commanded the Minister of the Treasury 
to take up a collection. 

That was the feather that broke the camel’s back. First one 
citizen, and then another, rose and refused to submit to this un- 
heard-of outrage, and each refusal was followed by the immediate 
confiscation of the malcontent’s property. This vigour soon 
stopped the refusals, and the collection proceeded amid a sullen 
and ominous silence. As the emperor withdrew with the troops, 
he said, ‘I will teach you who is master here.’ Several persons 
shouted, ‘Down with unification!’ They were at once arrested 
and torn from the arms of their weeping friends by the soldiery. 

But in the mean time, as any prophet might have foreseen, a 
social democrat had been developed. As the emperor stepped into 
the gilded imperial wheelbarrow at the church door, the social 
democrat stabbed at him fifteen or sixteen times with a harpoon, 
but fortunately with such a peculiarly social-democratic unprecision 
of aim as to do no damage. 

That very night the convulsion came. The nation rose as one 
man—though forty-nine of the revolutionists were of the other 
sex. The infantry threw down their pitchforks; the artillery cast 
aside their cocoa-nuts; the navy revolted; the emperor was seized, 
and bound hand and foot in his palace. He was very much de- 
pressed. He said— 

‘I freed you from a grinding tyranny; I lifted you up out of 
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your degradation, and made you a nation among nations; I gave 
you a strong, compact, centralised government; and, more than 
all, I gave you the blessing of blessings—unification. I have 
done all this, and my reward is hatred, insult, and these bonds. 
Take me; do with me as ye will. I here resign my crown and all 
my dignities, and gladly do I release myself from their too heavy 
burden. For your sake I took them up; for your sake I lay them 
down. The imperial jewel is no more; now bruise and defile as 
ye will the useless setting.’ 

By a unanimous voice the people condemned the ex-emperor 
and the social democrat to perpetual banishment from church 
services, or to perpetual service as galley-slaves in the whale-boat 
—whichever they might prefer. The next day the nation assem- 
bled again, and rehoisted the British flag, reinstated the British 
tyranny, reduced the nobility to the condition of commoners again, 
and then straightway turned their diligent attention to the weed- 
ing of the ruined and neglected yam patches, and the rehabilita- 
tion of the old useful industries and the old healing and solacing 
pieties. The ex-emperor restored the lost trespass law, and ex- 
. plained that he had stolen it—not to injure any one, but to 
further his political projects. Therefore, the nation gave the late 
chief magistrate his office again, and also his alienated property. 

Upon reflection, the ex-emperor and the social democrat chose 
perpetual banishment from religious services, in preference to 
perpetual labour as galley-slaves, ‘with perpetual religious 
services, as.they phrased it; wherefore the people believed that 
the poor fellows’ troubles had unseated their reason, and so they 
judged it best to confine them for the present. Which they did. 

Such is the quaint and curious history of Pitcairn’s ‘ doubtful 
acquisition.’ 
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Che Daughter of the Dark. 


On the twenty-first of February, 1857, Michael Grame, being then 
twenty-eight years of age, married, and an engine driver by trade, 
met with an accident whereby he was permanently disabled. As 
he was taking his engine out of the shed in the morning a pipe 
burst, a fragment of the pipe struck his left knee with such 
violence that when discharged from hospital he limped out with 
a stiff leg and carried the assurance that his knee would be stiff 
all his life. The steam had so scalded the right side of his face, 
that cheek, forehead, and chin were deeply scarred, and, worst of all, 
the right eye was so injured that the orb had to be removed. After 
the accident a flaw was discovered in the pipe which had burst. 
Several complaints had been made of the engine before; the 
locomotive superintendent was to blame, and through him the 
company. So, upon Michael Grame signing a document discharg- 
ing the company of all further responsibility with regard to him- 
self and this accident, they handed his solicitor a cheque for four 
hundred and fifty pounds as compensation for the injury sustained 
by him. 

The accident was a very sad one, and awoke a good deal of 
pity for Michael Grame. He had been married just a year to the 
young daughter of a small shopkeeper in a little Devonshire town. 
She was still short of twenty. They were both young, and by and 
by there would, the neighbours and friends said sympathetically, 
be still younger beings looking to them for bread, and here were his 
trade and his strength taken from him in one moment, and at 
such an important period of his life. If the accident had occurred 
before his marriage, or when his future family were grown up and 
in the way of doing for themselves, it would be so much easier to 
bear. Death would have been preferable. That would have left 
his wife free, with four hundred and fifty pounds, if not more, in 
hand, and no dread of future responsibilities. What good was 
four hundred and fifty pounds to them as they were? Neither 
had the least faculty for business, or knowledge of it. Supposing 
no children came, the money might last them seven years; but in 
seven years he would be no more than in his prime, and she 
still young, and then what should they do? 

Much talk took place among the neighbours and friends. In 
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the end, a further sum of seventy pounds reached them: fifty froma 
friendly society, and twenty the result of a subscription among the 
engine drivers and stokers of the company. 

Michael Grame took advice of the secretary of the Independent 
Metropolitan Engine Drivers’ Association, and invested five hundred 
pounds in an annuity for his wife’s life. Thus he was sure they 
would have forty pounds a year during their joint lives and she 
the same during her life, should he die first. He could get no 
more than thirty pounds a year on the two lives, and, as he put it, 
‘ Thirty pounds is neither here nor there for two people, but forty 
is something. It’s queer if after a bit I can’t make a few shillings 
to keep myself and any little ones God may send us, and she'll 
have all the more for herself and them if I go first.’ 

When 1877 came round it found Michael Grame’s worldly 
affairs much improved. He was now forty-eight years of age, 
still childless, and paid secretary of the Independent Metropolitan 
Engine Drivers’ Association. Before the accident which made him 
blind of one eye and lame he had been clever and popular among 
his fellows. As the years went on he had developed and improved 
mentally, and had gathered to himself the admiration and con- 
fidence of the men around him. So that in 1873, the secretary 
dying, he got the secretaryship with a weekly salary of three 
pounds. 

In 1877 there was no secretary of any branch of a trade’s union 
in London more trusted or respected than Michael Grame. He 
was low-sized, keen, energetic, pale, slight, light-bearded, and bent. 
Over the cavity beneath the right eyebrow he wore a black glass to 
conceal the unpleasant void. Over the other eye he wore an 
ordinary convex clear glass, for already he was growing long- 
sighted in the remaining eye. The dark patch made by the one 
black glass lent his countenance a grotesque and whimsical 
appearance. Even those who knew him best and were in the habit 
of meeting him daily could never fully divest their minds of the 
idea that the spectacles with the odd glasses were assumed for a 
joke, and that sooner or later Michael Grame would indicate the 
way in which the joke lay. When strangers met him they were 
always inclined to laugh, and generally did smile, at the deliberate 
comicality of his face. 

But Michael Grame’s joke never came, his face never relaxed. 
In all London it would be hard to find one man whose views of life 
and things were so sincerely grave. In his youth he had heen 
ardent and melancholic. His dreadful accident and years had 
tended to discipline his enthusiasm. He was religious without 
using any special forms of religion, puritanical without a code, 
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sincere out of his natural temperament, and grave out of an un- 
formulated theory that men who are not grave must be rascals. 

For a man of his position and opportunities he was well informed. 
In speech and manner he was thoughtful and prudent. Now and 
then the fiery ardour of a reformer would break out in him, and 
for a few moments he would fill his listening fellows with wonder 
and send them away mentally reeling under the weight of some 
startling novelty in thought. He would sit still and talk most 
cautiously for an hour, then all at once, and just before departing, 
fling out some tremendous principle, or suggestion, or doubt, and 
then retire, leaving his astonished fellows gasping in the presence 
of some revolutionary principle which seemed to threaten all order 
that is, and to leave society once more in the chaos of bar- 
barism. 

From the day of his appointment as secretary to the Indepen- 
dent Metropolitan Engine Drivers’ Association the influence of this 
man spread and grew. Incapacitated himself from labour, and yet 
closely allied to his old companions, his whole soul went into the 
work at his feet. 

The duties of his office absorbed only a drop in the ocean of his 
activity. Hither and thither he wandered, among others of his 
kind, and those who, though not of his kind, were still allied to the 
branch of labour he represented. He was an apostle of progress 
and preached the nobility of the future. 

During the years intervening between 1857 and 1873 he had 
led a restless and unsettled life, now trying one thing, now another ; 
succeeding in picking up a few shillings a week, and giving all his 
spare time to reading in the line of his favourite study. All the 
sincerity of his nature had been wrapped up in the circle of his 
reading. No natural outlet presented itself to the enthusiasm of 
his nature. Like an internal fire of earth, he was always wander- 
ing about in search of some vent for his pent-up activity, and never 
finding any more capacious crater than a fierce shout of approval 
at_ democratic sentiments uttered in speeches by popular leaders, or 
his own furious and somewhat incoherent attacks upon the system 
then governing the regulation of labour. He did not side exactly 
with the republican element of the country. He did not care in 
the least what the form of government, so long as the hard-working 
honest man got his rights. He was anti-employer and not anti- 
king ; he had the most complete belief in his own theory, the most 
sincere conviction that he was right and all opposed to him not 
only wrong but wickedly and stubbornly wrong—wrong to the ruin of 
the individual, the country, and the vital principle of the Christian 
creed, 
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Once invested with influence and power, as secretary to the 
Independent Metropolitan Engine Drivers’ Association, he found it 
necessary to curb the violence of his feelings for fear of causing 
mischief to others, and out of a belief that his words would largely 
and perhaps injuriously affect the acts and fortunes of those around 
him, since to his words would be affixed a semi-official value, and he 
would seem to speak with the authority of the Society. 

Early in the October of 1877 Michael Grame became gradually 
busier and busier day by day, until his home saw little or nothing 
of him from early morning till late at night. He lived in one of 
the houses in that long road on the west side of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, between Herne Hill and Cold- 
harbour Lane. 

His absence from home at this time was particularly trying to 
his wife, for, although still childless, there was at last, to the great 
joy of himself and his wife Helen, the prospect of a change in this 
state of things. 

Mrs. Grame was very far from strong, and those around her 
felt most anxious about her. Her married sister had promised to 

.come a little later on, but up to the early part of October the 
household of the Grames consisted of Grame, his wife, and a 
young servant girl not more than seventeen years of age, named 
Emily. 

It was very hard upon Mrs. Grame to sit up, often until after 
midnight, for him; nothing could persuade her to go to bed before 
he had shut up the house for the night. To sit up for him had 
been a habit of twenty years, and she could not put it away now, 
although it sorely taxed her strength. What added to the 
difficulties of her position, and gave her anxiety of mind to increase 
her distress of body, was that for the first time in all their married 
life he had placed a limit to his confidences. 

When he came back late he made vague replies. When he 
went out early he made vague excuses. Of nights he said merely 
he ‘could not get back earlier, or ‘business kept him. Of 
mornings he ‘ wanted to be off early,’ he ‘had a day full of work’ 
before him. 

Once when he came home later than usual, she, being weak 
and full of disquietude on account of him, reproached him with 
growing weary of an ailing wife. 

He went to her and sat down beside her and took her hand 
and stroked it softly. He pushed back the thin black hair from 
the faded weak face, and taking the face softly between his hands, 
kissed it, saying very gently but very firmly :— 

“ To-night I was at the London Gas Stokers’ Society, and they 
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kept me very late, for the thing is of importance, and I am doing 
most of the work.’ 

‘What thing? what is of importance ?’ 

‘It isa secret. I must not tell even you. I am arranging it 
all with them—with the committees and secretaries. Weare all 
bound to keep the matter private even from our wives.’ 

‘Then it must be a thing of no good—no good for the wives, 
any way.’ 

‘ Yes, it will be good for all working men and their wives and 
families and fortunes, and,’ he rose and drew himself up to the full 
height of his stunted figure, ‘ it was J first thought of it; J, I tell 
you, /, Michael Grame, your husband, am organising it. Do you 
hear that, Helen ? ” 

‘The what?’ she asked quickly, trying to take him off his 
guard. 

‘The ; he paused in time, and looked at her half angrily, 
half reproachfully. The enthusiasm of the man had been kindled 
as he spoke, and his imagination had almost betrayed him into 
forgetting his pledge. He turned to her sharply and said, ‘ Go to 
hed. You must not wait up again. I shall be busier and busier 
and busier as the time for the Grand Stroke comes on. You must 
sit up no more.’ 

In a reverie, and quite ignoring her presence, he continued—his 
one eye burning and fixed into space, the gas-light shining on the 
black glass over the vacant socket, and through the darkened 
glass a pool of livid shadow striking on his hollow cheek amid the 
scanty growth of grizzling hairs—* We have them all now, all we 
want—the Gas Stokers, the Horse Drivers, the Postal Telegraph, 
the River Craft, the Wapping Seafarers. All! all!’ 

He was not addressing his wife. He was under no delusion 
that he spoke to one of the meetings. He was simply reviewing 
for his personal gratification some fragment of his own creation 
and ordering. He continued :— 

‘I got them together. I brought them to see something was 
needed. Then I told them of the scheme I have had so long in my 
head. At first they were frightened and held back. But I 
worked on and spoke and spoke and spoke until they listened, 
And now it is going to be as I designed it. Do you hear that?’ 

He brought down his hand with such violence on the table 
that Mrs. Grame uttered a low cry of surprise. Turning almost 
furiously upon her he shouted, ‘Good heavens, woman, are you 
there still! did I not tell you to go to bed ?’ 

She rose and crept from the room and went to bed in the dark. 
She lay thinking long before she could sleep. While she lay awake 
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she was afraid to cry, lest he might hear her sobs and come up; 
afraid to weep, lest when he came he might see her tears. At 

last she fell asleep ; her reason no longer held back her tears, and 

they burst through her lids. And later still she sobbed in her 

sleep. He heard her, and came up softly and held a candle above 

her face, and listened and watched until he knew she slept. Then 

he blew out the candle, put it on the table, and throwing up his 

hands towards heaven whispered, through his set teeth, ‘My 

God! can I have let the secret slip? if so, all is lost!’ 

Next morning his wife was stirring before he awoke. When he 
came down she looked careworn and haggard. She moved about 
him with fear and a clinging solicitude. She watched every move- 
ment of his as though he were a child walking among sleeping 
snakes. At last when he was about to leave, he turned to her and 
said :— 

‘ Helen, I was talking aloud before I went up-stairs last night. 
It’s a foolish habit and a bad one. I was greatly excited and worn 
out. Did I then tell you what I am organising ?’ 

‘No,’ in a faint, tremulous tone. 

‘ Because I came up and found you sobbing in your sleep.’ 

‘I was only frightened ; I do not know what is going to happen, 
but I fear something dreadful. Won’t you keep out of it for my 
sake—for the sake of. 

‘Hush! good morning, Helen ; take care of yourself. I'll try 
and be in early to-night. Not a word of all this to any one, 
mind! [I rely on you to hold your tongue.’ And he was gone. 

That evening he did return sooner than usual, and made ex- 
ceptional efforts to be soothing and interesting. When eleven 
o’clock came he said to her, ‘I am in to-night, and it’s quite time 
you were in bed. Go.’ 

She took a candle up. He went to her and put his right arm 
round her and kissed her. ‘ Helen, I hope you will sleep well to- 
night: no more sobbing. There is nothing to be afraid of: you 
may be quite sure of that. We must have your sister as soon as ever 
she can come to keep you company. Do you know you sobbed so 
loud in your sleep last night that I heard you down here quite dis- 
tinctly. Do I speak now often in my sleep as I used long ago ?’ 

‘ Not often.’ 

‘But when I do I make long speeches, as if I was at a 
meeting, like I used always?’ 

‘Oh, no! not so long as that.’ 

‘I know, not so long; but as sensible, as well put together? I 
mean with sense, you know ?’ 

* Yes : quite sensible.’ 
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‘Well, good-night now. Go to sleep soon ; and mind, no fretting 
to-night.’ 

She went to bed, but her sleep was light and broken. She 
woke, and while she lay awake one o’clock struck. He had not 
come up yet. She dozed again. Once more she woke. Still he 
had not come up. She lay a long while fearing, trembling. Four 
o'clock struck. Four o’clock, and he not come up yet! There must 
be something wrong. 

Pale and half sick with dread, she got up, lighted a candle, 
threw a shawl round her, opened the door and descended the 
stairs. 

All was still in the house, but from the sitting-room where she 
had left her husband, came the low murmur of a human voice— 
the voice of her husband. 

She stooped down and looked in at the keyhole. The light 
was out. She put her ear to the keyhole. Yes—the slow speech, 
the thick articulation, the end of sentences in disorder. He was 
speaking in his sleep. 

She became alarmed. Why had he gone to sleep there? Why 
had he not come up to bed? 

She turned the handle and entered the room. Shading the 
light with her hand she advanced. All in the room was as she had 
left it, except that a chair had been turned feet up on the hearth 
rug, and a pillow taken from the easy chair and placed upon the 
slanting back of the chair. With his head on this pillow, and his 
body covered with a travelling rug, lay Michael Grame asleep, and 
speaking softly in his sleep. 

The woman held the candle high aloft, but on one side, so that 
the light might not fall upon the face of her husband. He lay on 
his back; he had removed his spectacles, and his thin worn face 
looked all the more cadaverous for the loss of the motley glasses. 
His brows were knit, his cheeks pinched, and his lips drawn closely 
across his teeth. 

For a moment he remains silent. Then, with a slight tremor 
and a painful twitch of all the features, the lips come together, and 
he begins speaking again with a thick tongue. 

She can hear every word. The words have a terrible effect on 
her. She bends forward, thrusts the candle as far as she can 
behind her, and remains fixed as the sculpture on a tomb. 

Gradually as she listens her mouth opens, her teeth protrude, 
her eyebrows creep up her forehead, her eyes become fixed and 
staring. She seems transfixed by terror. 

He ceases to speak. His mouth closes, a smile of triumph 
comes over his face. She knows his habits. He will fall intoa 
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profound and quiet sleep now. She straightens herself slowly and 
as though her joints were half-frozen, blows out the candle, crawls 
out of the room, shutting the door softly after her, and steals 
silently upstairs and into bed. 

She covers up her head. She feels she must speak or die. 
‘ Havemercy on my husband,’ she prays, ‘have mercy on my husband, 
and have pity on me and—my child!’ 

It is daylight before she uncovers her head. She looks around 
cautiously, and then fearfully covers up her head again. He has 
not come up yet. She shivers and moans softly, but does not weep, 
utters no word. She has not slept since; she does not sleep now. 
At seven o’clock she hears a foot on the stairs, the handle of the 
door turns, and she knows he is in the room. She affects to be 
asleep. He looks at the bed, sees that her head is covered, and 
seems disturbed at this. He approaches and turns down the 
counterpane. She affects to awake, and looks up. He regards 
her with doubt and disturbance. 

‘You dressed very quietly, Michael,’ she says, trying to force a 
smile. ‘I did not hear you dressing.’ 

‘How long have you been awake ?’—apparently taking little 
interest in the question, so little interest that he does not seem to 
care whether she answers or not. Then he notices that his pillow 
is untossed, his night-shirt still folded. For a moment he is in a 
rage that he did not steal up while she slept and rumple the 
pillow and unfold the shirt, so that it might seem to her he 
had come to bed late, while she was sleeping, and had risen early, 
before she was awake. In another moment he thinks, ‘She 
cannot but have noticed the pillow. She is looking at it now. 
Why does she make no remark ?’ 

Suddenly a thought breaks in upon him, and he seems rooted 
to the spot. Why did she look so scared? The night before he 
had heard her sobbing in her bed while he was in the room 
downstairs. Could he have spoken in his sleep last night, she 
heard him, come down and listened, as he had gone up and 
listened ? 

‘ Helen,’ he says, without moving a limb, ‘do you know where 
I slept last night ?’ 

* Oh, Michael ! ’ 

‘ Answer me, woman—answer me, do you hear ?’ 

* Yes, Michael.’ 

‘ You came down and heard me speak, and are afraid ?’ 

‘Michael, for the sake of me and your unborn child-——’ 

‘Stop, don’t stir till I come back. Do you hear me, woman?’ 

He leaves the room. With lips still parted, as when his 
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words had broken in upon her piteous appeal, she lies breathing 
heavily, her eyes staring and fixed, and seemingly kept open by no 
other force than a wild final curiosity to see the means by which 
they are to be closed up for ever. 

She does not speak with her lips, but the voice of her dread is 
loud in her ears. ‘ When he comes back he will kill—us.’ 

She lies awhile breathing heavily. At length she hears his 
tread upon the stairs. She does not think of praying; she will 
think only of him just now, until the fatal blow is struck. Then 
she will close her eyes on him and the world, and, taking the spirit 
of the child by the hand, set out for the gardens of eternal summer, 
where she shall see her own playing with the others in the shade ; 
there, in the eternal groves, to guard their child, to pass away the 
period of her widowhood, until in after ages he comes to her and 
tells his sorrow, and asks her pardon for this blow. 

He is at her bedside once more. She does not move her eyes. 
She knows what is coming, and all her curiosity is gone. 

* Helen, —his voice is very grave and solemn—‘ give me your 
right hand :’ she does so, and he places it on something cold and 
smooth. He continues, ‘ Your hand is now on the Book. Swear 
to me that, no matter what you heard last night—I do not want 
you to tell me what it was, but swear to me with your hand on the 
Book that to living being you will never breathe what you heard. 
Swear that. If you don’t swear and keep your oath you will ruin 
the great object of my life.’ 

‘ But murder will come of what you spoke about last night, and 
they will hang you. Hang my Michael, and now!’ 

‘ Swear, I say, woman, and swear at once. I can stay no longer. 
I have business away from this. Swear, I say.’ 

‘I swear.’ 

‘Kiss the Book. That willdo. Now I must go. Remember : 
not a word. Your sister, Jane Ilford, will be here to-morrow. I 
shall be late to-night. Remember your oath, Helen Grame.’ 
And he is gone. 

When she is alone, she lies half stunned. He has not struck 
that blow, and yet she feels half dead already. She would have 
preferred the blow, the complete oblivion, and then the watching 
of the child in the garden of eternal summers until he came once 
more with sorrow and with love. 

This day was Thursday, the eleventh of October 1877. It was a 
very busy day indeed with Michael Grame. As he had said in his 
speech addressed to vacancy, but spoken in the presence of his wife, 
they had all now come into his view, and were prepared to act upon 
his advice in his master-stroke against capital. He had for months 
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been elaborately preparing for the great event, an event which would 
form an era in the history of labour writhing under the tyranny of 
capital. No such terrible lesson had ever been dealt to insolent 
employers, unprincipled masters, as he had prepared for them. 
When his blow fell it would not fall upon one trade, one branch of 
industry alone, but, like an Egyptian plague, upon millions of 
people. So splendid and complete a scheme had never in the 
history of man been designed or executed. It was a double-edged 
sword ; it would wound the employers and the public at the one blow. 
It would not only show the employers that they depend solely upon 
the honest sons of toil, but prove to the selfish public that the 
working men command the situation, and can mar or make the 
whole community by one concerted act. 

All the great efforts of labour against capital had up ‘to this 
been piecemeal and non-apparent to the consumer. Labour had 
paltered with capital. Why should this be? Why should not 
labour act for one week as though capital did not exist? That would 
show the world—the world not of legislators and political econo- 
mists and employers, but the whole world, from the prince to the 
- crossing sweeper—that all the business of the human race, all that 
was really vital to the existence of the people and the glory of the 
State, depended not upon this man or that man, this clique or that 
clique, but upon the working man, upon labour. To confederate 
that labour, and to make it speak in a voice which the rudest and 
the most refined could understand, had been the dream of his life, 
and now, at last, after years of thought and care, and months of 
ceaseless labour day and night, he, he the poor ex-engine-driver, 
had the lesson ready. Within three weeks Man should read that 
lesson through dilated eyes. Around four millions of people he 
would draw his mighty cordon, and in the consternation of 
four millions, and the amazement of the world, he would set up the 
might of labour once and for all, to be a beacon to the oppressed 
and a warning to the oppressor as long as the history of our days 
should last. 

When two nations, or two parties of the one nation, took up 
arms against one another and were at war, did the German general 
send word to the French, did the Confederate announce to the 
Federal leader, ‘Sir, I shall attack the heights you occupy on 
Wednesday’? ‘Sir, I shall make a sally in force on Friday 
night’? Nothing of the kind. When the general intended to 
storm the heights, he made a feint in the plain. When the 
besieged leader designed a sally, he affected timidity and the airs 
of capitulation. Then, as soon as each had done all he could to 
deceive his opponent, he dashed at his object with his whole force. 
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One of the mightiest engines of successful generalship was 
surprise. Why should the unarmed strife between muscle and 
money be conducted on different principles? If labour intended 
to deal a great blow, why should the blow always be preceded 
by a herald announcing the coming of the blow? The custom 
was absurd, and it had fallen to his fate to prove to labour the 
folly of parley. 

True, in the course he had advocated, in the course he had 
compelled, there was risk, fearful risk. In his sleep last night on 
the hearth-rug no doubt he had unfolded to his listening wife 
the scheme upon which all his faculties were now concentrated. 
No doubt in that dangerous sleep-talk of his he had adverted to 
the perils of his plan, and so terrified his wife. But he had 
estimated all the risks, calculated all the cost, and decided with 
mature deliberation. She was only a woman, and because of her 
sex timid and ignorant of the vastness of the issue he was about to 
put to the test. . But nothing venture, nothing win. Without 
risk, without great risk, no great thing was ever gained. No great 
concession was ever obtained, no great new principle ever estab- 
lished without a hazard of complementary value. 

Wrong’s difficulty was Right’s opportunity. Capital had been 
in the wrong for years. It had been attacked only in shreds and 
patches. Let him succeed in his present scheme, and he should 
not only have capital in a difficulty, but be should have four 
millions of people at one stroke against capital and with him! 
No doubt there were various members of the committees, and 
even a few of the delegates, who thought the people would not 
without exception take his side. Surely all honest folk would 
side with him and right against the employers and wrong. 
Anyway, if they did not side with him, they could do nothing 
without him; he should hold the key of the position, he should 
be the Napoleon of the hour, and yield he would never until 
he had ample guarantee of a substantial and enduring redress of 
grievances, 

At the end of Shakespeare Road comes Coldharbour Lane. 
He turned down Coldharbour Lane and walked on until he came 
lo Loughborough Junction ; here he took the train to the Viaduct. 
He crossed the Viaduct on foot, descended the Viaduct steps on 
the northern side, and proceeded up Farringdon Street. In Far- 
tingdon Street are situated the hall and offices of the Independent 
Metropolitan Engine Drivers’ Association: 

In the course of that day he was visited by the delegates of no 
fewer than five of the most important branches of labour in London. 
With each delegate he had a long secret interview. To éach he 
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said almost the same words at parting, ‘ We have decided to act on 
Saturday next three weeks. Let there be no backwardness in your 
preparations. Saturday three weeks without fail. We shall 
make that day memorable in the history of England. It will be 
the day from which the emancipation of labour shall date here- 
after. All will have to act at five minutes past twelve on the 
morning of Friday three weeks. We will have a meeting on 
Thursday previous to the blow. Once the blow is struck we can 
dictate our terms. God prosper the cause !’ 

On the twelfth of October Mrs. Ilford, Mrs. Grame’s married 
sister, arrived at Grame’s house, Shakespeare Road, and took up her 
residence there. This was a great relief to Michael Grame. It 
seemed to absolve him from the greater portion of the responsi- 
bility in his home affairs. The two sisters occupied the one room, 
and he now came in so late of nights that he could not disturb 
them. He admitted himself by latch-key, and crept quietly to 
bed in a little return room which had been fitted up for him. 
In the morning he went into his wife’s room after breakfast— 
she did not get up to breakfast, as the weather was bad. During 
these visits he always contrived that the sister should be present, 
so that any reference to the circumstances of the eleventh was 
impossible. 

All this pressed heavily upon the wife. She durst not even 
hint to her sister at any cause of uneasiness. Her sister was 
neither lymphatic nor discreet ; and if she said anything in her 
sister’s presence that seemed to imply she had any cause of mental 
anxiety, the chances were the matter would in some way get to his 
ears, and then farewell to confidence and happiness for ever. So 
the weary time went by, day after day of dull anxiety. She did 
not. know when the plan of her husband was to be put in force, 
every day it might be to-day: so that she crawled about the 
house momentarily expecting to hear the shouts of a tumult and 
see the signs of order broken loose. 

On Thursday night, the first of November, Michael Grame did 
not get home until past midnight. He let himself in with his 
latch-key. His wife, sister-in-law, and servant were in bed. The 
gas was burning in the bright tidy little hall. Shakespeare Road 
was as quiet as a wilderness, save for the occasional passing of a 
late train. Michael Grame carried a bundle, which he deposited 
on the hall table. Then going to the return room he lay down, 
and was soon asleep. On Friday morning he was up at seven. 
His sister-in-law came down to give him his breakfast, for he had 
informed her before leaving for the City on the previous day that 
lie should want to be out of the house by half-past seven on Friday 
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morning. While they were at breakfast he turned to her and 
said :-— 

‘ Jane, I have a particular reason for asking—for telling—you 
not to light any gas in this house from the time I leave until I 
come back again. Remember, I have a reason for telling you this, 
and you will tell Helen I told you so and that it is to be so. I 
brought a package of candles from town to-day; they are on the 
hall table, I left them there last night. Use them instead of gas, 
until I come back. Mind, until Icome back. You will also get in 
a week’s supply of everything we want or are likely to want. Here is 
money. Will that be enough money ?’ 

She took the money and looked at it carefully, curiously, as 
though she but vaguely comprehended his words. Why did he 
give such orders? and why did he give such orders to her? was 
not his wife upstairs? She said merely, ‘ This will be enough for a 
week. But won’t you go up and see Helen before you leave to- 
day ?’ 

‘No. Iam not going up. And mark me, it is for her welfare 
I am doing all this. I am her husband, you are her sister, we are 
bound to take care of her, and to use our best judgment for her, and 
I am the judge of what is best ; and this is best, and you will do it. 
She is delicate now, and her very life may be in danger if the thing 
that is best for her peace and her welfare isnot done by us. The 
whole weight of her life is upon you, Jane, and me. In this matter I 
take the responsibility of deciding what is best to be done, and 
upon your head I leave the responsibility of carrying out’ my 
decision. Should she make any remark about the gas, say it is 
cut off. She is too weak to try, and I accept the responsibility of 
the lie—if lie there is in this.’ 

His sister-in-law stood staring at him in speechless wonder. 
She was divided between two dreads, one that her brother-in-law 
had gone mad, the other that her brother-in-law was still sane. 
She did not know which to fear most. If there were any sense in 
what he was saying, what dreadful things were going to happen ? 
if he were suffering from some kind of delusion, what would become 
ofher sister? Any way, sane or mad, it was better to promise and, 
@ moreover, to do what he asked. Anything and everything should 
be faced to keep the poor feeble woman upstairs quiet. Her only 
reply was, ‘ Very well, Michael.’ 

‘ And, Jane, more than all that I have said to you, you are to 
remember what I am now going to say: if Helen heard from you 
anything of what I have been telling you, it might kill her and 
her unborn child as dead as though she were a twelvemonth in’ 
her grave. That is all I have to say to you now. I leave you, an 
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I leave her life on your hands—on your head. I shall be very late 
to-night. I don’t know when I shall be back. As I told you 
before, no one is to wait up. I shall go now; recollect all I have 
said. I leave her life in your hands—on your head.’ 

With these words he left his house in Shakespeare Road. 

Having walked to Loughborough Junction, he took his seat in a 
train to the Viaduct. 

A group of men and a vast mass of business awaited his arrival 
at the office. It was past noon before he could get himself free 
for a few moments. Then he stole quickly and quietly out of the 
office, jumped into a hansom cab, and told the man to drive half- 
way down Chancery Lane. 

He muses, ‘There is no knowing what may happen, so it is 
better to draw it out. The fortnight’s notice is up to-day. It 
would not.do to lose it—to lose all I have in the world, now, too, 
when a little one is coming to us at last.’ 

The cab pulls up. He alights and walks quickly down a 
street off Chancery Lane. He enters a large building and presents 
a paper at a counter. It is marked and returned to him. He 
presents it at another counter, saying ‘Gold’ in a low voice. The 
clerk counts the sum out, weighs it, and shovels it across to him. 
He counts it, and says ‘One hundred and twenty-five ; thank you, 
it’s all right.’ 

He pours the money into a leather bag, drops the bag into 
his trousers pocket, and, having left the bank, hails another cab 
and drives rapidly back to the office in Farringdon Street. 

It is now past one in the afternoon. 

At three the final meeting of the delegates is to take place at 
the offices, Farringdon Street. The meeting lasts until five. It 
is almost stormy, and all Michael Grame’s eloquence and earnest- 
ness are necessary to keep the delegates up to the necessary degree 
of firmness and resolution. The fact is, contradictory rumours 
are afloat about an opposition demonstration. As yet these 
Tumours seem no more than idle talk of the timid; still, they 
indicate a want of unanimity among the classes concerned. 

At half-past five, Michael Grame having dismissed the 
delegates, and feeling faint, goes down Farringdon Street, turns 
up Fleet Street, and enters a tavern, Here he orders a chop and 
a pint of stout. 

‘“ Globe,” sir, says the waiter, handing him the paper. 
< Globe,” sir, special. We're going to have something queer on 
to-night, sir, if the “Globe” is right. Look there, sir. The 
man puts his finger on a paragraph as he hands the paper to 
Michael Grame. 
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The paragraph runs as follows :— 


We understand that, owing to discontent among some branches of the 
industrial classes, they have resolved to take quite a novel way of appealing not 
only to their employers hut to the general public as well. We are given to believe 
the scheme of the agitators will be put in operation this night, and that its effects 
will be the most astonishing ever experienced at a time of peace in any great 
modern city. About this design peculiar secrecy is observed. Should we be 
able to obtain any further information, it will appear in our later editions. 


With a complacent smile Michael Grame puts down the paper 
and begins his dinner. The hour of his triumph and his fame is 
nigh at hand. He feels his blood swell in his veins. His heart 
beats lightly, the lamp of his imagination blazes up in the garden 
of his dreams, and he sees visions of his own triumphal progress, and 
hears echoes of shouts of acclaim. 

The chop and the pint of stout are gone. Such an evening as 
this deserves a deeper honouring; it is now half-past six. A 
deeper honouring, yes—‘ Waiter, a pint of pale sherry and a cigar ; 
a later edition of the “ Globe,” if it is out.’ 

‘Yes, sir, here’s the “‘Globe.” Half-crown sherry, yes, sir. 
“Further particulars.” ’ 

The waiter puts down the sherry and goes away. Michael 
Grame’s hand trembles with excitement as he pours out a glass of 
the wine and raises it to his lips before looking at the paper. 
Usually he is a water-drinker : the stout has made him feel warm 
and comfortable. The biting heat of the sherry diffusesa quick 
thrill of delight through his frame. He swallows the-contents of 
the glass and then takes up the paper. 

His eyes light on two words, and everything else on the sheet is 
nothing. The two words are ‘ Michael Grame !’ 

This is the crowning moment of his life. He feels the bays of 
fame upon his forehead. All London is talking of him now; all 
the world shall talk of him by and by. And all London shall 
not only talk of him, but shall talk well of him, shall rend the 
clouds with hisname! Oh! consummation of all his hopes, supreme 
deliverance of the conception of a lifetime! Oh! gladness of a 
holy triumph ! 

He drinks another glass of the sherry before reading the new 
paragraph. The latest intelligence in the ‘ Globe’ is contained in 
a few words, but the words are full of grave significance :— 


We have gathered a little additional news of the coming protest. So far 
as we are able to judge, the demonstration will take more the form of a-coup 
than we first indicated. Mr. Michael Grame, Secretary of the Independent 
Metropolitan Engine Drivers’ Association, has organised the scheme. The police 
are already adopting precautions. 
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‘The police!’ mutters Michael Grame in bland condescension; 
‘the police! they are about as powerful against my plan as the 
smoke of this cigar against « whirlwind !’ 

He drinks the sherry quickly. His face is now becoming 
flushed and ‘his ‘eye excited; red lines frame the scar upon his 
cheek, the centre of the scar grows deadly white. At ordinary 
times the blackened glass covering the cavity under the eyebrow 
looks dark and cold, now it catches and reflects the glowing hues 
beneath and around it, and shines like iron at a dull red heat. 

Michael Grame sits drinking the unaccustomed sherry and 
smoking unaccustomed cigars until half-past seven. When he 
rises to go he feels a slight sense of dissatisfaction with himself for 
having tarried so long, and added’the sherry to the stout. No 
doubt he required the stout to strengthen him and take the ragged 
edges off his nerves so that they might not jar at every contact, 
but now he experiences a dissatisfying suspicion that he has been 
guilty of an excess, an excess too in the supreme passage of his 
life, and when any moment may bring him grave news of his wife’s 


- condition. 


But when he reaches the keen exterior air, and feels it cool and 
freshen him, he loses all sense of uneasiness, and walks swiftly and 
eagerly back to the office in Farringdon Street, there to await the 
maturing of his great plan, and to see and talk to such men as may 
seek him for instruction or counsel. 

A number of men are in bis office; many have grave, earnest 
faces, many like himself are a little flushed and excited. 

At half-past eleven most of the men have left. Some have 
departed to their allotted posts, some to their homes, several into 
the streets to see the effect of the titanic blow. 

At half-past eleven on this same night, Mrs. Ilford sends in all 
haste a messenger into town for Michael Grame. There is no un- 
expected ularm at the house in Shakespeare Road, but the long- 
anticipated event is at hand, and it is most desirable that the 
master of the house should be at home. The messenger is the 
little maid-of-all-work, and she goes with speed to the Brixton 
Station, and there takes the train to Ludgate Hill. It is close 
upon midnight before she reaches Farringdon Street. She passes 
under the Viaduct on her way to the office, where Michael Grame 
now sits all by himself. 

At two minutes past twelve Michael Grame stands up and 
lights four candles that stand on the writing table. Then he sits 
down in his elbow chair smoking a cigar and staring into the gas 


lamp on the table. 
Z At ts: oF aie past twelve the flame of the gas changes from 
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pale yellow to faint blue. Soon the flames grow shorter and 
thinner. He smiles at it a smile of comprehension and satisfaction. 
In three minutes more the flame flickers, jumps, flickers, and 

goes out ! 

With a wild shout of triumph he springs to his feet and rushes 
to the window. His gait is not quite steady. He must have been 
drinking since he left Fleet Street. He catches hold of the sash, 
steadies himself, draws up the blind, and looks out. 

All over London at this moment has fallen a sudden pall of 
darkness, Nota gas jet burns in chamber or street. The gas 
stokers all over London have struck, and at the same instant turned 
off the gas ! 

At this moment, pale and trembling with terror, the little maid 
messenger from Shakespeare Road opens the door of Michael 
Grame’s office and enters the room. Seeing no one in the room 
but him, she is a little reassured; she hastens to him and puts her 
hand on his shoulder. He turns round, swaying unsteadily to and 
fro, recognises her, and seizing her by the shoulder calls out in a 
hoarse thick voice :— 

* Do you see that black darkness ?—-I madeit! Do you remark 
that silence ?—thatis mine too. But these are only parts of my work. 
That darkness and that silence are designed by me to compel 
justice, to make the driver of white slaves feel the power of the 
slaves, and to show those who use the handiwork of white slaves that 
the slaves have power over their own handiwork, that they can 
withhold their own handiwork if they choose !’ 

The girl looks into the dense darkness in terror, then at him 
in fear. That darkness is no more to her than the hideous cavern 
of night, through which she has to regain her home, miles out 
among ghostly houses; this man is to her only her mistress’s 
husband, who has been drinking, and who is saying wild things, 
and for whom she has been sent in hot haste. Her throat is 
dry and her lips feel thick with dread, but she contrives to 
whisper :— 

‘Master, missus is bad, and missus’s sister says, sir, would you 
please come home at once.’ 

He passes one hand across his flushed forehead, and with the 
other steadies himself by the window frame. Then looking heavily 
at the girl he says :— 

‘My wife is bad! Now, what do you mean by saying my wife 
is bad? Is it only what we have been expecting ?’ 

‘ That’s all, sir; but will you please to come at once: missus is 
bad—and—and—and I am frightened to go by myself.’ Here the 
girl covers her face with her hands and bursts into sobs. 
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There is something in the coincidence of this news coming at 
this time which arouses a strange conflict in Michael Grame’s 
heart. Here is he to-night in the City surrounded by the accu- 
mulated triumph of a lifetime. There, beyond the river, far away 
through the thick darkness of his own creation, the hope of years is 
about to be fulfilled; all that can be done for the cause is now 
effected, as far as his part is concerned. There is nothing more for 
him to do in town to-night. He would like to stay and watch the 
progress of his victory—but his wife? For a few moments he is 
plunged in a torrent of conflicting thoughts. Then he shakes 
himself, drops one hand from his forehead, and the other from the 
window frame, and says to the girl :— 

‘Come, Em’ly, I will go at once with you. We are yet in 
time to catch the twelve-twenty-four from Ludgate.’ Although 
his purpose is clear to him, his memory of recent things is almost 
wholly obscured. 

Seizing the girl by the arm, partly to steady himself and 
partly to guide her through the deep darkness of the way, Michael 
Grame hastens down Farringdon Street in the direction of Ludgate 
Hill railway station. 

The girl is too much terrified to notice anything but the 
hideous darkness and the appalling silence. He has now only the 
one thought in his head—to get home, and to get home quickly. 
Some terror of the enormity of his own act has stolen in upon him 
at last. 

They reach Ludgate Hill railway station and enter it. He 
goes to the ticket-box. Shut! What's the matter? A porter 
answers, 

‘The strike. All the drivers struck at twelve.’ 

‘So they did,’ mutters Michael Grame. ‘So they did. It was 
part of my scheme, of course ; but my head is confused. I have 
been working too hard. I’ve had too much mental strain of late. 
Of course, they have struck.’ 

‘Oh! master, what shall we do? and missus bad, and all the 
lights of London out, and all the trains stopped !’ 

‘Hush, Em’ly, hush, my good girl! [ll make it allright. I'll 
call a cab. We shall go home by cab.’ He then goes out of the 
station into the station-yard. Nocab! They pass into the road- 
way. He puts his hands to his mouth trumpet-wise and shouts, 
‘Hansom—Fourwheeler.’ There is not a soul in view, not a 
footfall in his ears. ‘My God!’ he cries, ‘I have forgotten the 
cabs have struck too!’ 

‘Oh! master, what will become of us? Can’t we take the "bus 
or tram 
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‘Girl, they have all struck—all the men that drive for hire in 
London. Come, there is nothing for it but to walk.’ 

‘Oh! we shall never get home,’ cries the girl, ‘and missus will 
be dead of fright. Couldn’t you send a message to her, sir? 
couldn’t you send a telegram ? we can’t be home for better than 
an hour. She'll be dead with fright.’ 

He pauses to think a moment; puts his hand to his head 
again, and tries to think. At length he whispers into the girl’s 
ear, ‘No, I can’t telegraph; I’m not sure that the Camberwell 
office is open so late; anyway, there is no one in any telegraph 
office in London now. They, like the engine-drivers and cab- 
drivers, are all gone too. Come, let us walk.’ 

The girl moans and clings to him, and they walk on tenintite 
Blackfriars Bridge. He is unsteady, and she is weak from terror ; 
as they enter upon the bridge she feels that it will take them 
hours to get home. She is afraid to leave him, and yet, in her 
faithful pity for the wife of the man, she would risk ee to 
send news of him to her. 

‘ Master, couldn’t we get some one to run on and say we are 
safe ? It would be so good for unleous to know ; then we could take 
our time and go home at our ease.’ 

He has forgotten his own precaution about the candles. He sees 
something in what she says. But where are they to get a mes- 
senger? The place is quite deserted ; they are now about half-way 
over the bridge. He hears men talking across the way ; he cannot 
see any one, but he hears the voices. He tells her to wait where 
she is, and he will try to get a messenger among the men over the 
way. 

He crosses, and finds three men in one of the recesses. They 
are close together. 

‘Will one of you run out to my place in Shakespeare Road, 
Herne Hill, as fast as you can, with a message ?’ 

‘How much will you give ?’ asks a gruff harsh voice. 

‘ Half-a-crown.’ 

‘Not good enough: we’re on strike too, ain’t we, pals?’ 
This is evidently regarded as a fine stroke of wit, for all laugh 
loudly. That laugh tears harshly through the mortal stillness of 
the hour. There is no sound of vehicle, or of steam-engine, or of 
footsteps ; nothing disturbs the muffling pall of silence but the 
lapping of the river on the Surrey shore, the faint weird whispers 
the water makes around the piers of the bridge, and this odious 
laugh of these three unseen men. 

‘Well, half-a-sovereign if you do it in three-quarters of an 
hour,’ answers Michael Grame, who, considering all he has done 
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for men, thinks it hard that he should be obliged to haggle with 
these as to price. 

‘ Show us the time and your money,’ says the biggest of the 
three men. Michael Grame can now see the outline of the upper 
portions of the figures of the three men against the sky. 

‘ Here are wax matches,’ says Michael Grame, ‘ strike one.’ 

One of the men, not the tallest, strikes a match, and, shading 
it in his hat, holds it inside the parapet. Michael Grame pulls the 
bag out of his trousers pocket, opens it, pours the gold into his 
hand, and, having selected half-a-sovereign, returns the rest of the 
gold to the bag, and then the bag to his pocket. Holding up tie 
half-sovereign between his finger and thumb in the light of the 
match he says, ‘ Will that satisfy you? Now Ill show you the 
time.’ 

‘Thank you,’ says the tallest of the three men, taking the half- 
sovereign; ‘this will do on account; but we’ll find the time our- 
selves. We're on strike too ’—-the match is out--‘ that’s a specimen 
of our strike.’ Michael Grame reels beneath a blow, and suffocates 
under the pressure of an arm drawn violently around his neck. 
He feels a tug at his watch-chain and a tear at the pocket where 
he has put the gold; then he becomes unconscious. 

‘He ain’t dead ?’ 

‘No.’ 

* What’ll we do with him ?’ 

‘Shy him over. He don’t deserve to live. Took us for honest 
working men, damned if he didn’t! Shy him over,I say. He 
took us for honest working men, so I say he don’t deserve to live, 
and shy him over.’ 

‘Give him one chance—shy him clear of the bridge.’ 

‘Well, I’m agreeable. One chance. Shy him clear. One, 
two, three—now!’ 

Splash-sh-sh. 

‘Oh master! Oh master !’ 

‘ There’s a woman over there. Let’s run.’ 


Next day, Saturday, the ‘ Evening Standard’ had the longest 
and best accounts of the events of the previous eighteen hours. 
The following is a condensation of the newspaper description. 


Obedient to a secret plan of long standing, at midnight yesterday the greatest 
strike London has ever known commenced. Beyond some vague hints in 4 
contemporary, the public knew nothing of the impending calamity until the 
gas of all the city suddenly went out at a few minutes past twelve o'clock. 
Alarmed by this terrible event, people rushed from their houses to learn the 
cause and seek an explanation. They were met by news which may fairly be 
said to have paralysed the stoutest hearts. The facts were briefly these :—Au 
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arrangement had been come to between the Independent Metropolitan Engine 
Drivers’ Association, the London Gas Stokers’ Society, the Universal London 
Horse Drivers’ Association, the Postal Telegraph Hand-in-hand Amalgamation, 
the River Craft Union, and the Wapping Institute for the Protection of Seafaring 
Men, that each and all of these would at twelve o'clock midnight on the second of 
November strike without making any previous notification of their resolution to 
their employers. At the time appointed this fearful conception was carried 
into effect. It was the intention of the working men, or rather a small section 
of their leaders carried away by the eloquence and persuasion of one man, to 
aim forcibly by this means at their employers, and at the same time to place 
before the. general public in a most powerful way the importance of the working 
man. The result was that from midnight last night until this hour of writing, 
two P.M., London has been almost wholly deprived of artificial light, of the 
means of communication with any other portions of the empire or the continent, 
and of all internal vehicular locomotion. 

It is but just to the working men to say that, notwithstanding their awful 
responsibility in producing such a terrible situation, they have in no way added 
to the confusion arising from their criminal rashness. But no sooner did the 
state of things become generally known last night, than Rapine awoke and 
shook itself, and stalked forth into the dark deserted ways, and did such deeds 
as will make the readers of later generations shudder. Howls and shrieks and 
yells and cursings and piteous prayers broke the quiet hours. Men and women 
thought that the Day of Judgment was at hand, and the wrath of Heaven had 
been let loose; then they fell upon their knees in prayer. Later on, discovering 
it was only the vices of man that had been unshackled, they abandoned their 
prayers, arose from their knees, and gave up all thought of finding mercy, and 
surrendered themselves to despair. 

Elsewhere we give a catalogue of some of the awful deeds hidden beneath 
the darkness of last night and revealed by the light of to-day. For a consider- 
able time to come we must expect additional disclosures ; but many of the 
deeds, many of the foulest and most undreamable, will never be made public. 
They have been swallowed up in the Maelstrém of that night’s saturnalia of 
crime. 

It was, we understand, the intention of the men who struck to hold out for 
a week, but already they stand appalled and humbled under the shadow of their 
awful deed. We have it upon excellent authority that at four o'clock this 
afternoon all the men will once more return to work and relieve the city from 
its enforced separation from the rest of civilisation, and deliver it from the 
tyranny of the prodigious monster made absolute king of London when the 
Light went out. 


In a later edition the ‘Standard’ published this, under date 
5 P.M 


All the men have returned to work. The wires are once more busy. The 
siege of London from within is at an end. The blockade is raised. No such 
Te Deum ever arose to Heaven as will ascend from this city to-night when it 
kneels to pray in the white-curtained nurseries of its unpolluted homer. 


‘Who is that ?’ 

‘It is I, Michael.’ 

‘Is'that Jane Ilford ?’ 

‘Yes. Iam come to take you home, Michael. The doc‘or 
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says you are strong enough to go now, and I have a cab waiting 
for you.’ 

‘ How are Helen, and—our daughter ?’ 

‘Well. They are both going on nicely. Helen was sitting 
up as I came for you.’ 

‘ Take my hand and lead me. You know you must lead me 
now.’ 

She takes her brother-in-law by the hand, draws his arm 
within hers, leads him down the long passage between the beds, 
down the stairs, and out through the hall to the open air. A 
cab stands waiting for them at the hospital door. It is the 
afternoon of Saturday the tenth of November. 

They drive quietly through the busy streets to Shakespeare Road. 
Although he is discharged from the hospital, he is still very feeble. 
The injuries he received on the bridge, the terrible shock sustained 
by him when he was flung over, and his long immersion before he 
was picked up by the passing coal-barge, all have shattered and 
weakened him. He wears no spectacles now. 

At last they arrive, and he is led by his sister-in-law into the 
_ room where his wife lies. She is propped up to receive him. 
Across her lap rests their child, a week old. 

The wife puts her arms round the husband’s neck and kisses 
him, and smiles, and says after a little pause, ‘ Won’t you kiss our 
daughter ?’ 

He raises himself and says, ‘ Place her in my arms.’ 

‘Take her. The mother lifts up the infant. 

‘ Place her in my arms, Helen. Men ill-used me on the bridge 
that night, and now this one has gone too ’—he touches his left eye 
with his hand. 

‘ She was born, sir, in the middle of the Great Dark,’ says the 
nurse, laying the sleeping infant across the blind father’s arms. 

He stoops and kisses the child, then hands the child back to 
the mother, saying sadly, ‘She was born in the middle of the 
Great Dark that I made thinking brighter light would come out 
of that darkness for those I loved. She was born upon the begin- 
ning of this Great Dark that was made for me when the lights 
were out. Almighty Maker of the darkness and the light forgive 
me, and Jet me have light to see her and all of these—in the 
Hereafter :’ 

RICHARD DOWLING. 





Queen of the DWDeadow. 


BY GHARLES GIBBON, 


CHAPTER X. 


SARAH, 


Saran’s was a strange nature —a compound of fierceness and devo- 
tion. She would have laid down her life for any une she loved, 
and her cousin was one of them; yet at this moment she seemed 
to hate her. Underneath her quiet and reserved manner there 
were hidden fires. Often she displayed a morbid desire to hide 
herself from everybody. Polly called this ‘sulking, and would 
advise her to take a walk. Sarah would make no reply, but pro- 
ceed with her household duties, dumb and pale, as if she could not 
understand such lightness of heart. 

Polly would take up her hat and go out to see to the progress 
of the farm work. She was rather surprised, therefore, when, one 
morning she had occasion to give this advice, Sarah answered :-— 

‘Yes, I will.’ 

‘That’s right, for since we were at Walton you have been as 
gloomy as if you had something on your mind that troubled your 
conscience.’ 

‘I have something on my mind.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘That you and I are likely to quarrel.’ 

Polly laughed merrily. 

‘Why, we've often done that, and no.doubt we shall do it 
again. People couldn’t live without quarrelling, life would be so 
monotonous.’ 

Sarah, holding down her head, as if looking for a pin in the 
breast of her gown :— 

‘You always take things lightly—is it because you are in- 
different ? 

‘I dare say it is,’ was the careless response. 

‘Even to Michael ?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Polly ; and there was a note of surprise in 
the tone, which clearly meant—‘ Why is she always referring 
to Michael?’ She continued: ‘If I am indifferent to everything, 
he must be included.’ 

Sarah turned away, with a half-suppressed sigh. 
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‘ What’s that for?’ cried Polly. ‘Are you sorry that Iam not 
ready to be his wife ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

There was something pathetic in the way the word was spoken, 
She did not turn—the head was still bowed, and she walked slowly 
out. 

‘ Sulking again,’ thought Polly, being still without the slightest 
clue to the solution of the puzzle which her cousin’s conduct pre- 
sented. 

Sarah went through the meadow, avoiding the haymakers, 
down to the river, and turned along the road towards the old grey 
parish church, The slanting roof of the church was patched with 
moss, and the red tiles were shaded with the green mould of ages. 
The front wall and the porch were covered with ivy, but there were 
sad dilapidations visible in other parts of the building. Every year 
there was a talk of repairs, but as yet they had not been made, 
although the committee had gone so far as to ask an estimate for 
the work from Sir Gilbert Scott. 

Just beyond the church was the ford, and stretching across it 
was a high wooden footbridge, with a rather shaky railing on one 
side. The bridge was made high, because in winter the river was 
often flooded, and, overflowing, turned the surrounding meadows 
into lakes. 

Sarah ascended the bridge, and, halting in the middle, rested 
her elbow on the railing. She looked down into the clear stream 
and its bright yellow bed, with its many moss-covered stones 
jutting up like miniature islands. 

There was no dreaminess in her gaze; the expression was 
rather hard and resolute than that of one who admired the 
scenery. 

But she ought to have admired it. On one side stood the 
picturesque church ; on the other, a quaint little thatched inn almost 
as old as the church itself, and once the only place where weary way- 
farers could find rest in that district ; but now, fallen from all its 
greatness, become the haunt of carriers, pedlars, and those pedes- 
trians whose pockets demanded cheapness rather than elegance. 
Up the river were rows of willows drooping over, and casting broad 
shadows upon it; beyond them a friendly crowd of elms, silver 
beeches, and ancient oaks, whilst a long row of poplars stood like 
giant sentinels, guarding all. Surrounding these were green pastures 
and fields of ripening grain. In the distance a gentle rise fringed 
with trees which touched the horizon and formed an admirable 
background to the scene. 

Sarah saw nothing of all this, and she appeared to have had no 
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particular object in her stroll, Presently, however, her eyes 
brightened, and then became suddenly sad. 

A man was coming along the road who must cross the bridge. 
Her hand grasped the rail tightly. 

It was difficult for two people to pass each other on the narrow 
footbridge ; and so, when the man approached, he stopped to see 
which way the lady intended to move. She looked up, and he, 
holding out his hand, exclaimed :— 

‘What, Sarah! How do you happen to be here? Are you 
going a-fishing ?’ 

She did not appear to observe his question ; but answered, in a 
low, constrained voice, her head bowed again :— 

‘No, Mr. Walton. I knew you were going to Elizabeth House 
to-day at twelve, and that you would come this way, and I came 
to meet you.’ 

‘ That’s a compliment—thank you. But why, in the name of 
wonder, should you come here to meet me, when you knew I 
would not be long absent from the Meadow ?’ 

‘To give you this.’ 

She handed him a large envelope, which was evidently well 
filled with papers. 

‘A secret from Polly ?’ 

‘Yes,’ was the answer, spoken very low. 

He looked at the envelope, which bore the droll inscription, 
written in a large square hand :— 


To MY DAUGHTER SaRau.—To cancel, if she marries him; otherwise, to 
recover, if she can. 
Roserr Hopsott. 


But the words from ‘if she marries him’ were scored out. 
Walton, however, was curious, and contrived to decipher them. 
He was about to break the big red seal, when Sarah stopped him. 

‘You need not open it now; but I thought that if anything 
happened to me the papers would be safest in your hands.’ 

He had always thought Sarah eccentric, now he began to think 
her a little crazed. 

‘Why, do you think of anything happening to you?’ 

‘Something might.’ 

He laughed at the gravity with which this was spoken. 

‘ You have no thought of suicide, I hope, and you are not likels 
to die soon.’ : 

‘Who knows ?’ she said carelessly. 

‘But why do you give me this?’ 

‘It will interest you more than any one else.’ 
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‘Very well; when something happens to you I will open it.’ 

‘Thank you.’ And she was moving away. 

‘ Why, you haven’t shaken hands, Sarah !’ 

She held out her hand; and as he took it :— 

‘Oh, by the way, I forgot to ask how Pol——Miss Holt is.’ 

‘Very well, was the sharp answer. And the hand was with- 
drawn. 

‘Then, would you mind telling her that I'll bring Jim over to- 
morrow or next day, to show her what he can do in trotting in 
harness ?” 

‘Yes.’ And the harshness of her tone this time attracted his 
attention. 

‘What have I done to vex you, Sarah ?’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘There must be something.’ 

‘Then you should know.’ 

‘Upon my honour, I don’t.’ 

* Honour !’ 

The exclamation and the flash of her angry dark eyes on his 
_face told him that no fun was intended. He did not relish either 
the exclamation or the look that accompanied it. So:— 

‘Then, simply, I don’t, if the other form does not please you.’ 

‘Think, then, and perhaps you will remember. But you will 
be late for your appointment.’ 

She bowed stiffly, and this time she did go, retracing her steps 
by the old church and the riverside path. 

He would have been amused, only there was something of such 
subdued fierceness in her manner that he stood for a moment in 
blank astonishment. 

‘She is a rum girl—a tragedy queen, by Jove!’ 

And he put the packet in his pocket and continued his way to 
Elizabeth House, whither he was going to see two horses which Sir 
Montague Lewis had recently purchased. There, inspecting the 
horses, he forgot all about Sarah. 

She walked rapidly now, and her face was whiter than ever, 
her lips tightly closed. She quickened her pace until it became 
almost arun. It seemed as if she were running away from some- 
thing. 

And she was running away—from her own thoughts. He did 
not know the bitterness that was in her heart, and he would not 
have cared if he had known. She had expected, rather hoped for, 
some kind word from him, some sign that he recollected the past. 
He had not spoken one word that she considered kind, and he 
showed no remembrance of what had gone before. The rushing 
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sound of the river was like a cry of despair in her ears; the gentle 
flutter of the leaves was full of melancholy, and even the birds 
sang sad songs to her. 

She encountered Zachy—staff in hand, short black pipe in 
mouth as usual—returning from one of his rounds at his hop-and- 
step pace. 

‘ Good-day, miss,’ he said, touching his cap. 

But she passed as if she did not see him. 

The old man took the pipe from his mouth and stared after 
her. 

‘Darned if that aint queer—she’s a-runnin’ like a wild ’un, 
and never gave a look at me! She used to be mortal kind, too. 
Ah! what wimen is!’ 

He spoke as a man of experience. He was hurt by Sarah 
passing him without recognition, for he was accustomed to a salute 
from everybody in the parish, and a nod even from Sir Montague. 
He put his pipe in his mouth again, and trudged along meditating 
on the inconsistencies of womankind. 

She reached the house, flushed and breathless. 

Polly met her at the door. 

‘Youre late, Sarah, but I waited dinner.’ 

‘You shouldn’t have done that, for I can’t take any,’ she 
gasped. - 

‘Why, you are quite out of breath! What have you been 
walking so fast for?’ 

‘To walk the devil out of me,’ was the strange answer, as she 
passed and went upstairs. 


CHAPTER XI. 


MISS WALTON MAKES A FRIENDLY CALL. 


So Polly was left to take dinner alone, and she went into the 
parlour pitying Sarah for her loss of appetite. 

‘If love is like that, she thought, as she helped herself to a 
good slice of roast-beef, ‘ goodness keep me out of it. I like to 
have my dinner.’ 

But in spite of this very natural feeling, she ate slowly and 
thoughtfully. It was not comfortable to dine alone, and sit 
brooding over all the ills of life, with the certainty of spoiling the 
digestion. 

Sarah’s conduct was becoming stranger than ever. (Mustard.) 
What could be the meaning of it? (Salt.) And why would she 
not frankly tell what was the matter to one from whom she knew 
that she was sure of sympathy and help, if help could be given ? 
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(She began to eat.) There was something queer in it all, but 
there was no use bothering one’s bead about it. 

Thus Polly mused and ate, her eyes fixed upon her plate, and 
her ears insensible to sounds, until there came a tremendous rat- 
tat-tat at the door, the knock being repeated immediately, as if 
the visitor were impatient at a moment’s delay in obtaining ad- 
mission. 

Polly looked up in amazement, and, glancing through the 
window, saw the Waltons’ carriage at the gate—the carriage 
which had created such scandal throughout the district” and such 
sneering remarks about beggars on horseback. 

Presently the highly enamelled card of ‘Miss Walton, of 
Walton Abbey,’ was handed to her. 

‘ Shall I take her upstairs, miss ?’ 

‘ No, just tell her to come in here.’ 

Miss Walton entered, her silk dress—grey, with jacket to 
match—rustling pompously. She wore a hat, the trimmings of 
which combined all the colours of the rainbow. It might have 
suited a girl of sixteen, but certainly not a lady over thirty. 

She sniffed the air, and felt indignant at being introduced to 
‘a room where there was such a smell of roast-beef and cabbage. 
It seemed like a deliberate insult. 

Polly rose and advanced to shake hands. 

‘Miss Walton, this is an unexpected 

‘ Visit,’ she was going to say, but making a pause, Miss Walton 
completed the sentence :— 

‘Pleasure? Oh, don’t mention it, I beg.’ 

‘I didn’t, said Polly, quietly handing her a chair. 

Miss Walton’s eyes looked daggers, and she meant to use 
them. 

‘Vulgar creature!’ was her mental exclamation. ‘And Tom 
can think of such a person as this!’ 

‘I am just taking dinner—lunch, I suppose you would call 
it. Will you take a little with me?’ 

‘No, thanks; I shall be home in time for lunch. You see we 
are late people. (Smiling sweetly, as if to indicate that the 
upper classes were always late people.) 

‘ That’s fashionable, isn’t it ?’ said Polly, continuing her meal 
unconcernedly. 

‘Yes, dear.’ (Smiling again, so graciously!) ‘I suppose you 
do not know much about the ways of fashionable society ?’ 

‘Nothing at all, except that those who ape them are tools.’ 
And she carelessly put away one plate, took another, and helped 
her-elf to cheese: 


bd 
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Miss Walton felt the sting, but she would not apply the remark 
to herself. 

‘You are really too severe, dear, upon those unfortunate people 
who mistake their position. We always pity them ; but, you know, 
vanity is a dreadful thing.’ 

And she gave a little laugh, as if she were quite out of the 
category of those preposterous people whose weakness she was good 
enough to pity. 

Polly helped herself to bread, and said nothing ; she knew that 
if she did speak it would be to say something still more rude than 
anything she had yet uttered. So she discreetly held her tongue, 
wondering all the time what the object of this visit might be. 
The ‘dear’ (how she hated it!) was too friendly not to mean that 
there was something wanted from her. 

Miss Walton’s silks rustled again, and she said, with an assumed 
air of familiarity, as if they were on the most friendly terms now: 

‘T thought that, as you had forgotten to call——’ 

‘I never thought of it,’ interrupted Polly. 

‘Ah, well, dear, it is usual, you know. I thought I would 
drive over and see how you were after our little gathering.’ 

‘I’m ali right. I always am.’ 

It seemed as if Polly were trying to be coarse and abrupt 
in her expressions. 

‘Indeed! What a blessing to be always in good health! I 
don’t see how you people could get on without it.’ 

‘I don’t see how you people could get on without it either.’ 

Miss Walton laughed so prettily ! 

‘Why, you are so very quick this morning, Miss Holt! That 
is just like the way my brother catches us up—have you seen him 
lately ?” 

She took out her scent-bottle and placed it to her nose with a 
well-practised turn of the hand, which displayed her rings to the 
best advantage—she had taken off her glove for the purpose. 

Polly’s eyes twinkled with malicious fun. She understood it 
all now. She had finished dinner, and turned her chair round so 
that she faced her visitor. 

‘Oh, yes,’ she answered carelessly, ‘I saw him lately; he comes 
often. He is a capital judge of horses, but he knows nothing 
about cows or pigs—we do a large trade in pigs, hereabouts. I 
suppose you don’t know anything about them either ?’ 

Miss Walton’s thought was, ‘ Good heavens! does she expect 
my brother to become a pig-dealer?’ Her answer was :— 

‘No, dear; you see, our family does not exactly, go in for farm 
work, We leave that to our bailiff, 
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‘It’s a pity; you might make a great deal out of Walton if 
you were to work it yourselves—that’s what I would do if I were 
there.’ 

In spite of her scent-bottle Miss Walton turned pale—then 
Polly was thinking of being there! 

‘ Quite true, dear; but people of education have so many other 
more refined occupations.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Polly ; and she very nearly added, ‘ when they can 
afford it.’ 

There was a pause. Polly sat quiet, making no attempt to 
continue the conversation, and enjoying the awkwardness of her 
visitor, who, she knew, had not yet come to the point she was 
aiming at. Miss Walton at length made an effort :— 

‘ My brother always speaks with admiration of the excellent 
way in which you manage the Meadow.’ 

‘That is very kind of him—but he always is so kind and so 
obliging !” 

She was goading Miss Walton into frenzy. Still that lady pre- 
served her self-control. 

‘I suppose you are very friendly with him, dear ?’ 

Polly opened her eyes wide, and her pretty lips contracted in 
mild astonishment. 

‘ Why, of course, or he would not be here so often.’ 

‘No, dear. Will you pardon me?—the matter is of so much 
importance to us—will you pardon a very, very rude question ?’ 

‘As many as you like.’ 

‘Well, I wanted to ask—I do hope you will not be offended; I 
know it is rude; but I wanted to ask—has he proposed ?’ 

She got the question cut with a gasp of fear as to the answer. 

‘Oh, yes, several times,’ said Polly, laying one hand on her 
knee and calmly smoothing it from the wrist downward with the 
other. 

Miss Walton used her scent-bottle this time without any heed 
to the display of her rings. 

‘And—pardon another rude question—have you accepted 
him ?’ 

‘Oh, no; I have not been able to make wp my mind yet.’ 

‘Well, my dear Miss Holt, as your sincere friend—as your 
very sincere friend, [ would like to warn you that marriages be- 
tween—between people in different ranks of life never turn out 
happily—never ! ” 

‘I was thinking of that myself, said Polly meekly, with eyes 
demurely cast down at the hand she was still smoothing. ‘ There 
was poor Annie Roulston, a farmer’s daughter like myself, and she 
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married the chandler’s son in the village, and the poor thing just 
pined away and died—all because she had got into a family in a 
rank of life so different from her own.’ 

Miss Walton was conscious that her cheeks were tingling, for 
her grandfather, the great Alderman Smith, had been a chandler. 
And yet the wicked creature sat there so meekly, and raised her 
clear blue eyes, so full of pity, as if seeking sympathy for poor 
Annie Roulston, that she could say nothing. 

‘ Well, dear, that is a sad story, and it should be a warning to 
you. It is as your friend I speak. You never could be happy at 
Walton—I am sure of that—and I want you to promise me one 
thing.’ 

‘ ‘What is that, Miss Walton ?’ 

‘To send my brother away next time he calls.’ 

‘Oh, I cannot promise to do that—it would be so rude.’ 

And she rose to her feet, plainly dismissing the sister, if she 
would not dismiss the brother. Miss Walton understood, and rose 
also. 

‘It is for his sake as well as your own that I advise you to do 
this,’ she said, a little sharply ; for her temper, which she had con- 
trolled wonderfully—for her—was giving way at last. 

‘It is very kind of you, indeed, to take so much trouble on my 
account.’ (This as she opened the door.) 

‘Our Family would never agree to such a match.’ 

‘IT am so sorry to have offended your family.’ 

Miss Walton rustled down the path with a bitter consciousness 
that that chit of a girl had been making fun of her all the time. 

Polly followed meekly, opened the gate for her, and would even 
have opened the carriage-door, but the man was there. As the 
carriage moved Miss Walton called from the window :— 

‘Now, do not forget, Miss Holt—our Family will never agree 
to it.’ 

Polly nodded quite sadly, and then, as the carriage drove away, 
her merry laugh told that she had enjoyed her entertainment. 

But, notwithstanding the amusement she had found in puzzling 
Miss Walton, the smile left her face gradually as she slowly 
approached the house, hands clasped behind her as usual. She 
did not like the visit or the purpose of it. There was too much 
taken for granted. Walton must have said something to. his 
sisters to lead them to believe that she favoured him. Did she 
favour him? No. And yet she half-wished she could have 
married him, just to spite the sisters. 

That was one of her wicked thoughts, and she smiled at 
the absurdity of it. People are often driven into marriage to 

12 
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oblige friends who keep on persistently coupling their names. 
Polly felt as if she were very much in that position. Only she 
would not be driven; she would take her own way and please 
herself, no matter what people chose to say. Still, it was 
irritating. 

She saw Sarah coming down the stairs, very pale and very 
quiet now. Her eyes were traitors, and betrayed the fact that 
she had been crying. Polly looked at her with an expression of 
affectionate curiosity. 

‘I beg your pardon, Polly, said Sarah, with trembling lips 
and eyes cast down, ‘for being in such an ill-humour this morn- 
ing ; but I could not help myself’ 

‘Don’t speak that way, Sarah, or you'll make me as bad as 
yourself.’ 

And she put her arm round her. 

‘Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t!’ cried Sarah, shrinking back and 
covering her face with her hands. 

‘What canit be? Are you ill? Has anybody vexed you? 
Tell me.’ 

Sarah instantly uncovered her face and was quiet again. 

‘It is nothing; don’t mind me just now.’ 

* You will tell me by and by, then ?’ 

*No, I hope you will never know it.’ Then hastily, to prevent 
Polly replying: ‘I forgot to tell you that I met. Mr. Walton 
this morning, and he asked me to say that he will be over with 
Jim to-morrow.’ 

Walton again! If Polly had been a man, she would have pre- 
fixed his name with a very forcible epithet. Being a woman, she 
only wished him far enough. The man and his name seemed to 
haunt her. ; 

In the vexation she felt, she did not observe the eager, hungry 
way in which Sarah watched her face as she pronounced the name. 


Cuapter XII. 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 


Atice and Carry were awed into silence,’ and Mrs. Walton 
was almost thrown into hysterics, when they saw the grim face of 
Miss Walton on her return from the Meadow. They all knew 
that she had been going thence—‘ to settle affairs,’ she had said; 
and they knew that if anybody could settle affairs, she would do it. 

Miss Walton sat down, or rather dropped down, as if utterly 
exhausted by her morning’s work. One sister ran to take off her 
bonnet, the other ran to her with a glass of water, and she 
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accepted these services with the calm air of a monarch whose 
menials are only doing their duty. There was a good deal of 
affectation in her exhaustion, as there was in everything she did— 
except scolding the servants. In that she was honest enough. 
She revived a little after the water, and the two sisters instantly 
burst out in chorus :— 

‘Is it true? What has happened? Have you settled it ?’ 

‘I cannot answer so many questions at once, said Miss 
Walton, with dignity. ‘It is true—he has proposed!’ 

‘Oh, Lizzie, that can’t be—it is too awful!’ said Alice. 

‘Goodness gracious!’ was all Carry said; but even she began 
to give up hopes of Tom. 

‘Oh, dear!’ exclaimed Mrs. Walton, who was sitting on the 
couch fanning herself, and so red in the face that a fit of apoplexy 
seemed imminent ; ‘if my poor dear father, Alderman Smith, had 
only known this !’ 

‘And I am sure she has accepted him, continued Miss 
Walton, ‘although the impertinent hussy pretended that she had 
not yet made up her mind—as if, indeed, she would refuse the 
opportunity to become mistress of Walton Abbey !’ 

Mrs. Walton groaned. 

‘And am I to be turned out of my house in my old age?’ 

‘ But haven’t you settled it ?’ cried the girls, with evident faith 
in their sister’s power. 

‘I told her my mind very plainly, and I think I gave her a 
fright, for she was humble enough before I left. But the sly 
minx would give me no promise.’ 

Then, with every possible exaggeration of her own prowess 
and mastery over the Enemy, every point telling in her favour, 
she recounted what nobody would have recognised as the conversa- 
tion at the Meadow. When she had finished she arranged her 
skirts with much self-satisfaction and waited for applause. 

The only applause she got was a general cry :— 

‘ But what are we to do?’ 

Miss Walton, not being ready with any plan at the moment, 
looked as if she were, and said very sagely :— 

‘ Wait till Tom comes home.’ 

Then she went up to change her dress before luncheon was 
served, leaving her sisters and mother in utter consternation at 
the thought of the calamity which threatened them. Poor Mrs. 
Walton had been so filled with exaggerated ideas of the evils that 
would happen if Tom married, that she moaned :— 

‘Oh, my dears, we’ll all have to go into the workhouse.’ 

The girls cried and did their best to comfort her, without 
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much effect until luncheon was served, and then she began to 
think that she might yet be saved from the miserable fate she 
had contemplated a little while ago. 

They waited anxiously for the return of the big brother whose 
conduct was so reprehensible. 

But Tom was late. After examining the horses, and having a 
scamper on one of them to test its qualities, he spent the afternoon 
playing billiards with Sir Montague, who still prided himself on 
the youthfulness of his spirit (his liver did interfere sometimes) 
and upon his capacity for entering into all the sports and revelries 
of men much younger than himself. He was not an old man in 
years—only fifty, but twenty of them spent in India made him 
appear much more. He would have spent a lonely life in his big 
house had it not been for his horses and the young fellows he 
gathered around him, who enjoyed themselves and humoured his 
whims. 

He had taken a liking for Tom because in him he saw the 
reflection of what he had been himself in the days of that youth 
the loss of which he was always lamenting in secret. Tom was 
fond of horses, always in debt, always in love, and involved in one 
* scrape or another. He was a man after the baronet’s own heart. 

So Tom was often at Elizabeth House, and rarely got home 
till midnight or after. Then the house was always dark, and 
everybody in bed. A candle and matches lay on the hall table 
ready for him. Sometimes he had to strike a number of matches 
before he succeeded in lighting the candle, and at each failure 
he muttered to himself. Then he would go upstairs as quietly 
as he could. 

But as he approached the house on this night, as late as usual, 
he was surprised to see there was still light in the drawing-room 
and in the hall. 

‘Halloa! have they got a spree on, and never told me?’ 

He went in quite jauntily, thinking he would catch the ‘ sistern’ 
at their high jinks. But there was a dead silence in the house: 
that was not very like high jinks. He listened for a moment, and 
then, very much puzzled, went into the drawing-room. He paused 
on the threshold. 

His mother lay on the couch asleep; the large lamp, with its 
Parian shade, stood in the centre of the table at full blaze. Carry 
was seated on a low chair, her face towards him, and so deeply in- 
terested in ‘ A Princess of Thule’ that she did not hear him enter. 
Alice was tatting, and Miss Walton sat bolt upright in a stiff- 
backed chair, with hands folded on her lap and her keen eyes 
glaring at him. 
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He suddenly gave a Joud laugh at what he considered a ludi- 
crous scene, and his mother started up, trembling. 

‘Lord bless us! what’s that?’ she cried, scarcely realising for 
the moment where she was. 

‘It’s only me, mother. What are you all doing out of bed at 
this hour? Have you had robbers in the house, or are you expect- 
ing them ?’ 

‘ Are you sober ?’ asked the eldest sister, severely. 

‘I don’t know ; but did you ever know a man say he wasn’t ?’ 

She passed the question as if she had not heard it. 

‘If you are so, let me tell you that there 7s a robber in the 
house—one who would rob his mother and sisters of their home 
and turn them adrift in the wide world, unprovided for and unpro- 
tected.’ 

‘What a blackguard!’ said Tom, taking a chair beside his 
mother, who was beginning to cry. 

‘That blackguard, as you call him, is yourself, Thomas 
Walton.’ 

‘Oh, Lizzie, don’t—don’t go on like that,’ sobbed the mother. 

‘Don’t mind her, mother; it’s only the Angel on her high 
horse, and she’s very amusing when she mounts.’ Then, turning 
to Alice and Carry, who were nervously hanging down their heads : 
‘Has she been practising this part long, and what play did she find 
itin? ... Go on, Lizzie, it’s very well done.’ 

Miss Walton could keep her ground firmly enough with most 
people, but she could not stand Tom’s ‘chaff’ for any length of 
time. 

‘You are as aggravating as you are heartless,’ she said. 

‘I’m certain that’s not in the part.’ 

There was silence. Miss Walton felt her dignity ebbing fast, 
and she made a violent effort to retain it. 

‘That is not the way to talk of a matter which is of so much 
importance to your mother and to us.’ 

‘We'll all have to go to the workhouse,’ sobbed Mrs. Walton. 

‘And very comfortable quarters you'll find there. I saw the 
beggars eating their Christmas dinner once, and it wasn’t at all 
a bad dinner, But come, now, Lizzie, get off your horse for a 
little while—say five minutes—-and tell us plainly what you are 
driving at.’ 

‘Why did you propose to that—that person at the Meadow 
farm ?’ 

‘ ‘Whew!’ whistled Tom, ‘that’s it. Why? Because I like 
ele 

‘And you mean to marry her ?’ 
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‘If I can get her.’ 

‘ And you say that to our faces!’ 

‘Would you have me say it to your backs?’ 

‘Can you not be serious for one moment?’ exclaimed his now 
angry sister. ‘ You know that your income—our income, I ought 
to say—is not sufficient for you to support a wife and family and 
us too. What is to become of your mother? What is to become 
of us?’ 

‘TI didn’t think of that,’ said Tom, reflecting now; and sud- 
denly, as if a bright idea had occurred to him, ‘ I'll tell you: I'll 
take care of mother, and you can get married too. I won't scold 
you for it.’ 

It seemed impossible to get him to view the matter in the 
serious light in which they saw it, and the Angel was sorely hurt 
by that last sally. 

‘Oh, Tom, how can you?’ exclaimed Carry, reproachfully, 
throwing her arms round his neck, and beginning to sob like her 
mother. 

This was too much for Tom ; and although she was his favourite, 
he put her away from him impatiently. 

‘This is all nonsense. You talk as if the affair was settled. 
It isn’t settled ; and maybe, in the end, you'll have your wish and 
I wen’t have mine.’ 

‘I hope so,’ said Miss Walton sharply, ‘for she is not a fit 
person to bring into Our Family.’ 

‘If you had her face and fortune you would think yourself 
qualified to enter any family. There, now, let us stop this squab- 
bling. Iam tired, and want to go to bed. Good night, mother; 
good night, girls.’ 

He left the room; and there sat the lady who could ‘settle 
everything,’ discomfited, but not beaten yet. 


CHapter XIII. 


TRAMPS. 


MICHAEL was a slow wooer, but he was an observant one, and 
ready to take advantage of any opportunity that presented itself. 
He preferred to wait for the opportunity, however, rather than to 
make it, for he knew the temper of his mistress, and that the more 
she was driven in one direction the more determined she would be 
to goin another. He noted that lately, notwithstanding her de- 
claration of independence, she began again to ask his counsel about 
various matters on the farm. Besides, as a triumph of his skill, 
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the cow, which she had declared must die, had recovered, and pro- 
mised to be one of the most valuable in her possession. 

So, when in the evening he received a message that he was 
wanted immediately at the Meadow, he was not much surprised, 
and he was greatly delighted. Something the matter with the cattle 
again ; but he was none the less quick in his steps on that account. 
When he entered the little gate he saw Polly walking up and 
down the path, and two of the labourers standing by the porch, 
each with a pitchfork in his hand. When he approached he saw 
that she was in a passion. 

‘I’m glad you’ve come so quickly, Michael,’ she began, without 
allowing him time to speak. ‘ There are two gipsy tinkers in the 
barn, and they are smoking amongst the straw. I asked them to 
stop smoking or to leave the place. I suppose they know there 
are only women in the house, and they just laughed at me.’ 

‘ And the mistress won’t let us pitchfork ’em out, sir.’ 

‘No, no, there must be no fighting—if you can help it. When 
they see you, Michael, they will know we are not unprotected, and 
they will go away quietly. Give them this half-crown ; it will get 
lodgings for them somewhere in the village and prevent them 
coming back.’ 

‘It will more likely enable them to get drunk, and they will 
come back worse than ever.’ 

But Polly insisted that this was the easiest way of disposing of 
the dangerous lodgers; so Michael had nothing for it but to 
submit. 

‘If they are civil Ill give it to them ; if not, we’ll clear them 
out without a bribe.’ 

He proceeded to the barn, Polly accompanying him, Carter 
and his son—the latter a stalwart youth of eighteen—following 
with their pitchforks, The barn communicated with the cow- 
house, and the cow-house with the stables, so that if the first— 
which was filled with dry straw—had taken fire the whole range 
of buildings would have been destroyed. This was a serious matter 
to Polly, and more than enough to account for her anxiety. She 
had often given shelter to tramps, but it was when they came to 
ask for it, and on condition that there should be no smoking inside 
the barn. The condition was, so far as she knew, generally ob- 
served. At any rate, there had been no accident hitherto. But 
the fellows inside now had taken possession without leave, and 
were striking matches and dropping sparks from their pipes, 
putting the place in imminent danger. 

It was eight o’clock, but still daylight. Michael threw open 
one wing of the huge black door of the barn. He saw two of the 
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ugliest-looking rascals he had ever come across comfortably settled 
amongst the straw, and their pipes blazing. Faces black with 
dirt, ragged hair which seemed never to have been combed; 
neckerchiefs which had once been red; the one wore a brown 
coat, the other a grey coat, ragged and greasy; both had brown 
corduroy breeches. One had a waistcoat made of some animal’s 
skin, bare and scabbed in many places ; the other had no waistcoat, 
and his blue-striped shirt was open at the breast, displaying more 
uncleanliness. 

When they saw it was a man who opened the door they made 
a hurried attempt to hide their pipes beneath the straw; but 
Michael observed what they were doing. 

‘Come, clear out,’ he said, entering the barn. 

‘You can’t refuse us one night’s lodging, guv’nor; we don't 
ask for nothing more, and we'll do up all your pots free in the 
mornin’.’ 

‘We can’t risk letting you stay here after what we have seen. 
So clear out at once, and the more quietly you go the better it 
will be for you.’ 

The man got up, grumbling, fastened some old pots and 
kettles together with a strap, slung them over his shoulder, and 
went out. But the one with the scabbed waistcoat impudently . 
stuck his pipe in his mouth again, folded his arms, and called to 
his comrade :— 

‘Wot are you a-doin’ of, ’Arry? I aint a-goin’ to shift my 
lodgin’ this bloomin’ night.’ 

‘We'll see about that,’ said Michael, standing over him. ‘I'll 
give you two minutes to get out.’ 

* Look ’ere, guv’nor : we’ve tramped from London and only got 
one bloomin’ job all the way, and I aint goin’ to walk no more 
afore I ’as a snooze.’ 

Michael seized him under the armpits and swung him through 
the doorway. He fell forward on his knees, his pipe smashing 
on the ground, and the burning tobacco, fanned by the breeze, sent 
up a cloud of smoke to his eyes. -He was on his feet in a minute, 
and turned upon Michael, who was close behind; but the Carters 
seized him, one by each arm, and held him fast in spite of his 
furious kicks and struggles. 

‘If you don’t be quiet I'll tie you up until we get the con- 
stables.’ 

He was a fine specimen of the London rough ; and finding him- 
self mastered, he swore savagely. 

Michael turned to Polly, who was standing by, rather pale but 
quite calm. 
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‘Hadn’t you better go inside, Polly ?’ 

‘I would rather stay till you get them off. Give them the 
money.’ 

‘Can’t you knock him down, mate?’ shouted the prisoner, 
with an oath. 

His mate would have been very glad to knock him down ; but 
on looking at Michael he thought it wiser not to try. 

‘No use making a row, Dick,’ he said, sulkily ; * better come on 
quiet. I knows of lots o’ places where we can roost.’ 

‘Where can I find arope, Carter? We can fasten this fellow 
till we get the constable.’ 

‘ Just inside the barn, sir, on the left-hand side.’ 

It was the second time the constable had been mentioned, and 
Dick was cool enough now to catch the sound. He had very good 
reasons of his own for not desiring to get into the hands of the 
police even on so trivial a charge as that of trespass. So, as 
Michael approached with the rope, he said :— 

‘Look ’ere, guvnor: just tell them coves to let go, and we'll 
move off quiet.’ 

He was released, and, after giving himself a shake, he added 
coolly, ‘ I heerd the young lady sayin’ as you was to tip us summut 
—give us a bob to keep us from starvin’.’ 

‘Not a penny. Had you gone quietly at first you would have 
got something, but not now.’ 

‘You won't? All right, we’ll square it some other time. 
Come on, Bet.’ 

The latter words were given in a shout, and to the surprise of 
Polly and Michael there walked out from the back of the barn a 
woman, broad, stout, and ruddy. She had thriven well on some- 
body’s chickens. She wore an old straw bonnet with faded blue 
ribbons, a red shawl, and a coloured cotton gown, with very much 
draggled tails. She had white teeth which might have come the 
other day from the hands of the dentist, and she showed them as 
she passed close to Polly. 

‘ You will live to be turned out of a barn, as I am now,’ she said, 
viciously, and followed the men. 

Polly was not in the least superstitious, but the unexpected 
appearance of the woman, and the still more unexpected address, 
gave her ‘ quite a turn,’ as she afterwards confessed. 

When the three tramps reached the gate which opened to the 
road they turned, like the Witches in ‘ Macbeth,’ stared at their 
ejectors, and then coolly surveyed the house, as if seeking its 
weakest part. Dick nodded familiarly, and with his companion 
walked in the direction of the village. 
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‘ We are not done with that chap yet,’ said Michael ; ‘ he means 
to have it out with us somehow.’ 

‘I think so too,’ said Polly, a little nervous, which was such a 
rare symptom for her to display that he observed it. ‘I think you 
might stay here to-night, Michael, if you can.’ 

‘I was thinking of that myself. Carter and I can take up our 
quarters in the parlour.’ 

‘Yes, that would do; you can get the sofa, and we can arrange 
some chairs for Carter. Now we might go round and see that the 
henhouse is locked. Susan often forgets it.’ 

Michael gave Toby a message to his father, saw that all the 
doors were; locked, and took the keys with him. Carter went to 
tell his wife that he was to remain at the house that night. Polly 
and Michael proceeded to inspect the henhouse. 

Twilight had come upon them, and there was just a faint glow 
in the west to show where the sun had dropped from sight. There 
was a calm in the atmosphere befitting the hour of rest from the 
toilof day. The occasional melancholy ‘moo-oo’ of a solitary cow, 
the twitter of birds settling for the night, or the cackle-cackle 
of a hen disturbed in its rest by a rat or a neighbour, were the 
* only sounds. Under the apple trees there were absolutely black 
shadows; in the open spaces, a tender soothing light. 

By instinct submitting to some influence of the calm atmo- 
sphere, the two walked slowly; she holding up her skirt behind to 
avoid the dew, he swinging the big keys in his hand. She was 
thinking of her hens and ducks, and perhaps something more, 
but that something more was very vague even to herself; he was 
wondering if she had any sense of the joy which he was experi- 
encing. His soul had ‘its content so absolute’ that he wished the 
tramps would come every evening, if afterwards he might walk 
with her thus. He felt as if within the last half-hour they had 
been drawn nearer to each other than they had ever been before. 

‘I wish we could go on this way for ever, Polly,’ he said sud- 
denly. 

‘We would get our deaths of cold in an hour,’ was the unsenti- 
mental reply. 

They were standing by the duck-pond, and their figures 
appeared in silhouette on the shallow water. She pretended to be 
trying to see if any of the ducks were still out, but she took an 
occasional side-glance at his face. The expression was thoughtful: 
he was trying to work out a problem—-would this girl ever marry? 
Presently he took her hand, and she allowed him, now gazing 
straight in his face. 

‘Polly, I am waiting, he said very quietly. 
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‘For what?’ 

‘For you, and you know it.’ 

She put her disengaged hand gently on his arm—pityingly, he 
thought. 

‘Don’t press me about that just now; for it is the one matter 
on which I cannot make up my mind. Sometimes ‘ Yes’ is on my 
lips, and the next minute it is off again. I am afraid of myself. 
Now let us see if the henhouse is locked.’ 

It was the first time she had spoken seriously to him, and that 
was a gain ; but he felt that it was Walton who had rendered it so 
difficult for her to make up her mind. 

They found the henhouse—which stood at the other end of 
the pond and in the corner of the orchard nearest to the house— 
properly locked. They went in and had supper. Sarah served it, 
and seemed to be in a hurry to get it over. As soon as the table 
had been cleared she went to bed, and Polly soon followed her. 
Then Michael placed matches beside the candlestick, and saw that 
Carter, with a huge cudgel beside him, had settled down on the 
chairs; next, he put out the light and lay down on the sofa. 

But all these precautions were to no purpose. Dick and his 
companions knew their business, and were not likely to attempt to 
break into the house that night, when they knew it would be 
guarded. Carter was soon snoring, and about two o’clock in the 
morning Michael also fell asleep. They were not disturbed. 


CuarTter XIV. 


‘VERY ANNOYING. 


Micuakt after breakfast returned to Marshstead. He found his 
father out in the field walking, and with a staff in his hand, having 
a blade for the purpose, digging up thistles as he passed along. 

‘Well, did you catch the rascals ?’ 

‘No, dad, they did not come near us during the night.’ 

‘That’s a pity. I'd have liked them to get a good thrashing 
and then locked up. The villains, to come into a decent man’s 
barn and set fire to it! I'd have choked ’em—ah !’ 

And he dug up a thistle with as much vehemence as if it had 
been one of the rascals and he had got him by the throat. 

‘But they didn’t set fire to it, dad; we were only afraid they 
might.’ 

‘Same thing, same thing. Arranged with Polly yet?’ 

‘ Arranged what, dad?’ 

‘Why, the day of the marriage, of course.’ 
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‘We have not got so far as to arrange that the marriage is to 
take place atall yet,’ said Michael, smiling at his father’s impatience, 

‘ You are a backward lad. I’ve been considering it all yester- 
day and many’s the time afore. Polly’s not a wench to lie long on 
the stocks, and if you don’t get the business done out of hand 
you'll have plenty after her, and you'll lose her.’ 

‘There are plenty after her now.’ 

‘Who—who? Tell me that. I knew you were slow, but 
didn’t think you would lose her. Who is it, who is it?’ 

‘Well, Walton, for one.’ 

The old man looked up sharply, and his shrivelled cheeks 
seemed to quiver. 

‘What, young Walton? She shan’t marry him. Tell them 
to get the gig ready.’ 

Michael was rather anxious in regard to what his father might 
be intending to do, but he knew that it would be folly to attempt 
to contradict him or to interfere with him. 

Job had always been impatient of delay ; if there were anything 
to do, he would have it done on the moment. Hesitation found 
no place in his vocabulary. He often blundered in consequence ; 
but he succeeded much better than those too cautious spirits whose 
hesitation too frequentiy permits the opportunity for action to pass 
away. But besides this impatience he had latterly become irritable 
at the slightest opposition to his wishes, and Michael would yield 
to anything rathér than vex him. 

He had been ‘ considering,’ as he said, and he had come to the 
conclusion that the marriage which he and his old friend Holt had 
talked about when Polly and Michael were children should be 
brought about at once. The fact that there were other suitors in 
the field determined him upon prompt action. 

He put on his best coat and his chimney-pot hat, which indi- 
cated that he was bound on business of importance. The gig was 
brought to the door by Michael himself. Job was standing on the 
step putting on his driving-gloves, which he had not worn fora 
long time now. 

‘Won’t you let me drive you, dad ?’ 

‘No, thank you, lad; I aint so far gone but I can drive the 
old mare yet. Why, a babe could do it, though she was a famous 
one to go in her time.’ 

Job had been an expert whip until rheumatism took possession 
of his right shoulder, and once he was started on the track of his 
driving exploits he would chatter away for hours. His great feat, 
of which he was never tired telling, was driving the mail coach 
from London to Chelmsford in mid-winter, the road all the way so 
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slippery that people could scarcely walk on it, and yet the mails 
arrived in good time and not one of the horses had been down! 
‘That was drivin’, lad, wasn’t it?’ was the unvarying conclusion 
of the exciting narrative. 

He took hold of the reins, placed one hand on the splashboard, 
the other on the rail of the seat, and attempted to ascend; but 
his foot missed the step twice. Still he would not allow Michael 
to assist him. At last he contrived to scramble in, and, although 
he panted a good deal, he felt proud of himself. Michael fastened 
the apron, and the old man started on his expedition. 

The day was close and sultry, and by the time he reached 
the Meadow he felt as if all the marrow had been melted out 
of his old bones, as he told Sarah. He sat by the open window, 
wiping the perspiration from his head and talking to Sarah 
about the dairy, and the price they were getting for eggs and 
butter. 

Polly had been sent for, and when she heard who had arrived 
she hastened into the house. 

‘You have almost taken my breath away, uncle. I am so glad 
to see you out again,’ she cried as she hugged him. 

‘Aha, Polly,’ he chuckled, ¢ there’s life in the old dog yet!’ 

She brought him a mug of foaming ale. He took a long 
draught, smacked his lips, and drew breath more freely. 

‘That’s better. Now sit down, child; I want to have a serious 
gossip with you.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be serious to-day, uncle; why, you haven’t been 
here for months.’ 

‘T’ll come oftener now that I find myself able to get about 
again. But I must speak to you to-day.’ 

‘What's it about ?’ 

‘ About ,yourself and about Michael. You know it aint in 
nature that I can be long to the fore, and I want to see you settled 
and comfortable before [ go.’ 

‘You'll be with us a good many years yet, uncle,’ she said, her 
eyes fixed on the ground, and fidgetting with hands and feet. 

She did not like this, and she could not turn Job off with a 
langh, Neither he nor Miss Walton guessed that they were just 
driving her in the direction in which they did not want her to go. 

‘Can’t hope for that, Polly, can’t hope for that; and so, as I 
was saying, I want to see you settled.’ 

‘But I am settled.’ 

‘No woman is settled till she’s married. I like things done 
out of hand, when they are to be done, and I want you to name 
the day when you and Michael will go to church.’ 
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‘Does he know you have come for this purpose?’ she asked in 


a low voice. 
‘No, for he’s such a slow fellow that he’d have tried to stop 


me. 
She was relieved. 
‘Well, uncle, I don’t know that I shall ever marry; and if I 
do—I’m sorry—but I’m not sure that it will be to Michael.’ 

Job fairly lost his temper at that declaration. 

‘Then it’s that darned fellow Walton that’s got into your head, 
But you shan’t marry him.’ 

‘Tl marry him to-morrow, if I like,’ she exclaimed indignantly. 

‘ Taken at your word, Polly,—marry me to-morrow,’ said Walton, 
putting his head in at the open window; whilst Jim, tied to the 
gate, champed his bit and pawed the earth. 

(Zo be continued.) 





